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10  locomotives  will 

take  the  place  of  25 

The  General  Electric  Com- 
pany is  electrifying  the 
Mexican  Railway  between 
Orizaba  and  Esperanza.  On 
the  first  section— with  many 
curves  and  heavy  grades  — 

10  electric  locomotives  will 
take  the  place  of  25  steam 
locomotives. 

Economies  resulting  from 
electrification  will  repay  the 
cost  of  the  improvement 
within  five  or  six  years. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Electric  locomotives 
draw  long  trains  650 
miles  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul.  Eventu- 
ally most  of  the  rail- 
roads in  America  will 
be  electrified  — engi- 
neers estimate  that 
this  will  save  more 
than  a hundred  mil- 
lion tonsof  coalayear. 
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The  distinction  of  Oberlin  has  consisted  in 
the  dominance  of  our  educational  and  social 
scene  by  a small  group  of  gifted  individuals. 

The  contribution  of  these 
MUSICIANS — men  to  the  mechanical  ad- 

AND  MORE  ministration  of  the  institu- 

tion, however  great,  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  pervasive  influence  of  their  per- 
sonalities. The  retirement  of  each  one  is  a 
tragedy:  however  well  their  work  may  be  car- 
ried on,  no  successor  can  ever  fill  their  pecu- 
liar place  in  the  heart  of  Oberiln. 

This  year  marks  the  retirement  of  Charles 
W.  Morrison,  director  of  the  Conservatory  and 
Arthur  S.  Kimball,  professor  of  singing.  But 
the  personality  of  each  so  transcends  his  pro- 
fession and  oflicial  position  that  hundreds  of 
Oberiinites  who  have  never  been  enrolled  in 
the  Conservatory  have  vivid  impressions  of 
the  brilliant  wit  of  Mr.  Morrison  and  the 
artistic  sensibility  of  Mr.  Kimball. 

In  their  honor  the  Editor  has  asked  Mr. 
M'ager  to  enlarge  his  page  in  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Barry  to  write  a few 
paragraphs  based  on  his  lifelong  friendship 
with  Mr.  Kimball. 


At  the  Student  Conference  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment, recently  convened  in  Washington,  the 
problem  of  the  prevailing  lawlessness  through- 
out the  nation  and  especially 
LAW  in  colleges  was  . squarely 

OBSERVANCE  faced.  It  was  pointed  out 
that,  while  college  men 
should  lead  the  public  in  these  matters,  they 
were  in  many  cases  the  most  open  flouters  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Frank  discussion 
showed  that  the  tradition  of  convivial  drinking 
which  was  well  established  in  many  an  insti- 
tution had  not  been  abandoned.  As  a moral 
question  all  would  admit  that  drunkenness  is 
indefensible,  but  a large  number  of  the  picked 
body  present  saw  nothing  morally  amiss  in 
taking  a drink.  All  united,  however,  in  facing 
the  problem  of  observing  the  law  as  it  now 
stands. 

Ninety  years  of  prohibition  have  made  the 
booze  problem  less  acute  at  Oberlin  than  in 
many  other  colleges.  But  the  bootlegger  and 


the  would-be  sport  do  get  together  every  year 
or  two  to  raise  a “terrible  scandal.”  In  view 
of  the  penalty,  enforced  by  the  students,  of 
suspension  for  a semester  for  a single  viola- 
tion, no  one,  so  far  as  known,  has  tippled  this 
year. 

The  periodic  kleptomaniac  who  appears  about 
once  in  four  years  was  nabbed  and  canned  last 
February.  In  a co-educational  college  of  1,600 
students  the  deans  must  wrestle  with  some 
social  scandal  at  least  once  every  college  gen- 
eration. 

But  the  real  and  continuous  problem  is  to 
maintain  high  respect  for  property  in  the  shape 
of  fountain  pens  and  bicycles,  unimpeached 
veracity  in  all  questions  of  honor,  and  the 
finest  standard  of  relations  between  the  sexes. 
The  latter  problem  needs  and  receives  con- 
stant attention.  The  only  acute  problem  on 
the  campus  today  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
Honor  System.  The  united  influence  of  the 
alumni  is  needed  today  to  reinvigorate  among 
the  students  the  strict  sense  of  honor  without 
which  the  “system”  decays. 


Frank  H.  Shaw,  O.  C.  M.,  '07,  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees on  June  13th  for  appoint- 
THE  ment  as  Director  of  the  Con- 

NEW  servatory.  Prior  to  the  action 

DIRECTOR  of  the  Trustees  no  official  an- 

nouncement can  be  made  but 
the  publication  of  the  news  in  the  papers  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Shaw  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Cornell  College  Conservatory,  war- 
rants this  preliminary  statement.  The  July 
Alumni  Magazine  will  contain  a portrait  and 
appreciation  of  the  new  director. 

Meanwhile  the  Oberlin  family  extend  the 

heartiest  welcome  to  the  nominee,  and  to  Mrs. 
Shaw,  who  was  wideiy  known  while  still  called 
Miss  Julia  Seiler,  O.  C.  M.,  '08. 


A report  of  the  Oberlin  participation  In  the 
recent  convention  of  the  American  Asuncia- 
tion  of  University  Women,  written  by  J/rs. 
Helen  White  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Atfilialion  Committee,  will  appear  in  the  July 
issue. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


Mr.  Morrison’s  Retirement 


I don’t  quite  know  how  I slipped  into  the 
position  of  unofficial  valedictorian  to  this  col- 
lege. It  is  obviously  no  part  ot  iny  duties  to 
stand  on  the  doorstep  and  speed  the  parting 
resident,  and  I am  afraid  I shall  soon  begin 
to  seem  to  the  authorities  rather  forthputting, 
like  the  person  who  makes  himself  conspicu- 
ous at  a public  meeting  in  the  hope  that  some- 
one may  mistake  him  for  the  chairman.  More- 
over, it  is  not  easy  to  say  farewell  gracefully 
and  tactfully — to  say  the  right  thing  and  the 
honest  thing  and  not  to  fall  into  formula. 
Empty  sonorities  one  would  like  to  avoid,  and 
at  the  same  one  can  not  say  quite  all  the 
friendly  things  one  would  like  to  say,  es- 
pecially when  the  subject  of  them  is,  happily, 
still  within  hearing.  All  this  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy for  the  shortcomings  ot  the  following  re- 
marks upon  Mr.  Morrison's  retirement  — re- 
marks which,  to  be  sure,  the  Editor  has  asked 
me  to  make,  but  which  I should  have  made  if 
he  had  not  asked  me. 

For  Mr.  Morrison’s  withdrawal  from  the  life 
of  the  institution,  quite  apart  from  the  per- 
sonal regret  that  it  inspires,  marks  an  epoch; 
it  is  the  end  of  a dynasty.  Within  three  years, 
five  of  the  men  who  gave  its  character  to  the 
Conservatory  when  I came  to  Oberlin  have 
retired,  or  are  about  to  retire,  from  active  con- 
nection with  it,  Mr.  Sweet,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and 
Mr.  Carter,  and  now  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr. 
Kimball.  What  the  Conservatory  will  be  like 
without  them  we  can  only  guess.  New  times, 
new  types  is,  ot  course,  the  law  ot  all  institu- 
tions. But  it  seems  improbable  that  we  shall 
soon  have  together  five  men  of  greater  value 
and  interest  in  their  several  ways;  and  I 
ought  to  include  among  them  Mr.  Demuth, 
who  retired  several  years  ago,  but  who  has 
only  just  now  finally  left  us.  Certainly  a 
group  of  greater  versatility,  apart  from  their 
professional  importance,  it  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect. 

This  is  what  I mean  by  saying  that  we  are 
at  the  end  of  a dynasty.  For  it  seems  to  me 
plain  that  the  contribution  of  the  Conservatory 
to  our  Oberlin  life  has  been  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  its  functions  as  a training-school  for 
musicians,  essential  as  that  function  is.  If  I 


understand  the  Oberlin  tradition,  the  theory 
has  been  from  the  beginning  that  mu.sic  is  a 
normal  and  natural  element  in  a humane,  well- 
rounded  social  life,  that  it  is  not  a luxury, 
like  strawberries  out  of  season,  but  a kind  ot 
glorified  daily  bread;  and  that  a school  of 
music  connected  with  a college  ot  liberal  arts 
is  therefore  not  so  much  a place  for  the  train- 
ing of  artists  as  a source  of  warmth  and  seren- 
ity and  sweetness  to  the  whole  educational  at- 
mosphere. Certainly,  whatever  theory  under- 
lies it,  this  is  what  the  Conservatory  has  been, 
and  that  it  has  been  so  is  wholly  due  to  the 
type  of  men  that  have  made  up  its  faculty. 

This  is  v.'hy  Mr.  Morrison’s  retirement  seems 
to  me  so  significant.  No  one  could  live  for 
twenty-four  years  under  the  shadow — or  shall 
I say  echo? — ot  the  Conservatory  as  I have 
done  without  being  aware  ot  his  personal  fit- 
ness tor  the  headship  of  such  a school,  nor  of 
his  personal  contribution  to  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a part.  A son  of  Oberlin — he  was 
graduated  from  the  Conservatory  in  1880 — he 
has  spent  the  whole  of  his  life  here  except 
the  years  passed  in  study  and  travel  abroad. 
When  he  undertook  the  office  ot  director  in 
1902,  he  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  traditions 
upon  which  the  school  was  founded,  making 
from  time  to  time  such  modifications  in  its 
course  and  requirements  as  the  new  era  seemed 
to  demand.  The  school  has  increased  greatly 
in  numbers  and,  I think,  in  the  quality  of  its 
students  since  he  became  director,  the  fac- 
ulty is  much  larger,  and  the  course  of  study 
is  at  once  wider  and  more  exacting.  He  has 
also  added  much  to  its  physical  resources 
in  property  and  equipment.  These  are  all 
changes,  to  be  sure,  changes  that  are  signs  of 
growth;  but,  unlike  many  changes,  they  have 
come  about  without  altering  the  essential  char- 
acter ot  the  institution.  Its  relation  to  the 
college  and  the  community  remains  what  it 
was.  ' At  once  a professional  school  and  a 
centre  of  general  musical  culture,  it  has  ad- 
mirably served  the  needs  of  its  own  special 
constituency  and  of  the  institution  as  a whole. 

I lay  stress  upon  this  because  when  I came  to 
Oberlin,  nothing  impressed  me  more  than  the 
sense  of  common  interest  that  pervaded  all 
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departments — so  common  indeed  that  individ- 
ual aims  and  desires  not  seldom  willingly  gave 
way  to  it.  If  there  has  been  any  change  in 
this  Arcadian  state  of  things,  it  has  not  come 
from  the  Conservatory. 

Of  Mr.  Morrison’s  personal  contribution 
to  our  life  here  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
speak  without  remembering  how  much  he 
owes  and  how  much  we  all  owe  to  his  wife. 
They  will  be  sadly  missed — if  they  keep  to 
their  dire  resolve  to  abandon  us — not  merely 
as  official  "personages,”  but  as  neighbors  and 
friends.  Such  charm  and  kindliness,  such 
willingness  to  be  amused,  such  breadth  of  in- 
terest, such  consideration  and  helpfulness, 
such  social  adaptability,  such  a gift  of  being 
“citizens  of  the  world”  are  qualities  that  are 
not  common  anywhere,  least  of  all,  it  some- 
times seems  to  me,  in  academic  communities, 
where  most  of  us  are  too  busy  to  be  human. 
There  is  a witty  remark  of  Mr.  Santayana  in 
the  Prologue  to  Soliloquies  in  England  which 
seems  to  me  very  much  to  the  purpose:  “I 
have  never  liked  the  taste  of  academic  straw; 
but  there  are  fat  grains  and  seeds  of  novelty 
even  at  universities,  which  the  lively  young 
wits  that  twitter  in  those  shades  pick  up  like 
hungry  sparrows,  yet  without  unmitigated 
seriousness;  and  unmitigated  seriousness  is 
always  out  of  place  in  human  affairs.”  No 
more  has  Mr.  Morrison,  I fancy,  ever  cared 


The  Raid  on 

The  spontaneous  raid  on  the  Oberlin  faculty 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  ten  college  professors 
since  1920-21  is  at  once  the  highest  compli- 
ment to  the  quality  of  our  teaching  force  and 
a warning  to  guard  against  the  depletion  of 
our  teaching  power.  It  also  threatens  to  sub- 
stitute the  merit  system  for  the  slow  seniority 
promotion  rule  of  the  past. 

The  rapidity  of  change  in  the  teaching  fac- 
ulty becomes  evident  upon  an  examination  of 
the  catalogue  of  1920-21.  Of  the  26  full  pro- 
fessors there  listed  one  has  retired,  three  have 
died,  six  or  more  have  refused  substantial  ad- 
vancement at  the  great  universities  and  two 
have  accepted  such  appointments.  Professor 
Lutz  at  Stanford  has  only  eight  hours  of  teach- 
ing and  every  aid  for  research  and  publication. 
Professor  S.  R.  Williams  goes  to  Amherst 
where  he  has  a separate  building  for  physics, 
$26,000  for  new  equipment,  and  $6,000  a year 
for  laboratory  upkeep. 

Of  the  12  associate  professors  at  least  two 


much  for  “academic  straw,”  and  there  are  ex- 
cellent pickings  for  lively  young  sparrow's,  and 
for  some  that  are  not  so  lively  nor  so  young, 
wherever  he  is.  I can  not  imagine  that 
abundant  leisure  will  cure  him  of  this  agree- 
able foible,  if  even  “foible”  be  not  too  cen- 
sorious a word  for  it.  If  retirement  from  of- 
licial  life  should,  by  a kind  of  cruel  reaction, 
commit  him  to  a career  of  “unmitigated  seri- 
ousness,' what  a calamity  for  us  all  that  w’ould 
be!  But  I have  no  fear  of  it.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  I wrote  of  him  in  the  Alumni  Magazine 
words  that  1 am  glad  to  repeat.  The  years 
have  changed  neither  my  mind  nor  my  lan- 
guage: "It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  Oberlin 
that  despite  a rather  notably  unified  spirit,  she 
has  drawn  to  her  service  a great  diversity  of 
gifts.  Saints  and  sages  have  contributed  to 
her  grow'th,  men  of  public  affairs,  scholars, 
and,  in  the  best  sense,  men  of  the  world.  She 
uses  and  absorbs  them  all,  and  in  the  influence 
that  flows  from  her,  each  distinctive  strain  has 
its  place.  To  that  influence  may  the  mu- 
sician, the  administrator,  the  humane  and 
kindly  spirit  who  is  the  subject  of  this  inade- 
quate appreciation  long  contribute  his  delight- 
ful part.” 


the  Faculty 

refused  outside  offers  and  one  accepted. 

Seven  out  of  16  assistant  professors  ac- 
cepted new  appointments,  one  resigned  for 
European  study,  and  eight  refused  attractive 
offers. 

The  average  advance  in  salary  of  those  who 
left  is  at  least  $1,000  but  opportunities  for  re- 
search, etc.,  have  been  the  decisive  factors. 
Universities  raiding  Oberlin  are:  Stanford, 

Minnesota,  Michigan,  Buffalo,  Illinois,  Penn 
State,  Ohio  State,  Oregon,  Washington  State, 
Ohio  LTniversity,  etc. 

Oberlin’s  fundamental  claim  to  distinction  is 
our  faculty.  The  claim  has  been  recognized 
by  the  great  universities.  The  questions  now 
are:  Can  we  keep  a distinguished  faculty? 
Are  we  replacing  the  departed  with  men  of 
their  calibre?  Is  our  promotion  system  cal- 
culated to  hold  the  best  of  the  younger  fac- 
ulty? Can  we  maintain  campus  conditions  so 
attractive  that  a mere  advance  in  salary  will 
have  little  attraction? 
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Arthur  Smith  Kimball 

AN  APPRECIATION 

Charles  King  Barry 


No  sketch  o£  the  life  and  work  of  Arthur 
Smith  Kimhall  could  fail  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  horn  in  New  England,  of 
that  Brahmin  caste  which,  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  long  ago  pointed  out,  was  a heritage 
to  be  prized  above  any  other  that  America  can 
boast.  Its  characteristics, — a high  sense  of 
honor,  a fundamental  sincerity,  a fine  fastid- 
iousness in  manners  and  con- 
duct, a keen  and  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  true  and 
the  beautiful,  an  unswerving 
devotion  to  all  things  lovely 
and  of  good  report — have  had 
many  notable  examples  from 
Doctor  Holmes’s  day  till 
now.  Fortunate  the  college 
and  community  that  for  forty 
years  have  felt  the  influence 
and  learned  the  value  of  one 
whose  place  in  this  distin- 
guished company  is  as  un- 
mistakable as  is  his  modesty 
in  disclaiming  it. 

The  play-time  of  Arthur 
Kimball’s  boyhood  and  youth  was  spent  in 
boating  on  Ipswich  bay  and  river  and  rambling 
over  the  sand  dunes  and  beaches  of  Castle  Hill 
and  Plum  Island  and  it  may  not  be  too  fanci- 
ful to  ascribe  much  of  the  intense  love  and 
reverence  for  beauty  whether  in  poetry,  mu- 
sic or  art — perhaps  the  strongest  influence  of 
his  life — to  the  spell  which  Nature  in  her  en- 
chanting mingling  of  the  colors  of  ocean,  sky, 
and  shore  on  that  picturesque  coast  threw  over 
his  young  imagination,  to  make  itself  felt  later 
in  many  a charming  landscape. 

After  graduating  from  the  Ipswich  high 
school  he  entered  the  office  of  an  architect’s 
firm  then  prominent  in  Boston.  Under  its  di- 
rection an  undertaking  of  nation-wide  inter- 
est was  then  being  carried  out,  the  remodeling 
of  the  historic  Old  South  Church,  and  many  of 
the  drawings  and  much  of  the  detail  work  in 
connection  with  it  came  from  the  already  skill- 
ful hand  of  the  young  student. 

But  the  other  and  equally  strong  passion  of 
his  artistic  life  had  now  proved  itself  too  pow- 
erful to  be  longer  ignored  and  after  two  years 


he  entered  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  graduating  in  1879,  working,  however, 
during  all  this  time  in  a then  well-known  por- 
trait studio,  doing  the  various  minor  details  of 
portrait  painting,  costume,  background,  and  the 
/ike,  which  he  no  doubt  called  the  veriest  hack 
work,  but  which  one  may  be  sure  was  marked 
by  the  desire  for  perfection  in  small  things, 
the  genius  for  patience,  which 
have  ever  characterized  the 
true  artist. 

When  in  1880  he  accepted 
the  directorship  of  the  mu- 
sical department  in  Buchtel 
college,  in  Akron,  it  was  an 
open  secret  that  he  was  there 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
which  should  terminate  in 
his  return  to  a teaching  po- 
sition in  his  Alma  Mater. 
But  the  death  of  its  director. 
Doctor  Tourjee,  made  other 
plans  desirable  and  the  grow- 
ing friendship  with  Howard 
Carter,  the  companion  of 
many  vacation  days  spent  together  in  the  lat- 
ter’s home  near  Akron,  turned  Arthur  Kim- 
ball’s thoughts  naturally  toward  Oberlin. 

In  1883  he  began  his  work  here  as  instructor 
in  singing  and  the  years  that  have  since 
elapsed  have  been  a continued  history  of  suc- 
cessful achievement  and  increasing  influence 
only  interrupted  by  intervals  of  European 
study. 

Any  just  appreciation  of  Arthur  Kimball,  the 
musician,  could  have  but  one  logical  beginning, 
his  own  exquisite  feeling  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  world  of  German  song,  a world 
far  less  known  and  valued  then  than  now. 
To  the  students  who  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  work  in  Oberlin  listened  to  his  rendering  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  and  Brahms,  a new 
sphere  of  beauty  was  opened  and  a new  standard 
of  taste  and  refinement  established.  It  was  this 
keen  sense  of  the  possibilities  in  the  render- 
ing of  those  lyric  masterpieces  which  made 
his  teaching  a continual  joy  and  inspiration 
and  the  students  who  found  there  a critical 
sense  of  values,  an  intolerance  of  tlie  common 
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or  the  vulgar,  anti  an  unfailing  enthusiasm  for 
the  beauty  of  the  music  whose  adequate  inter- 
pretation was  the  one  supreme  aim  of  study 
felt  an  influence  which  has  never  ceased  to  af- 
fect their  conception  of  the  dignity  and  nobil- 
ity of  art  in  its  relation  to  life. 

At  the  death  of  Professor  Rice  the  direction 
of  the  Second  Church  choir  and  later  of  that 
of  the  United  Church,  whose  membership  and 
quality  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  in 
this  country,  fell  naturaliy  to  Arthur  Kimball, 
nor  could  a spirit  more  conscious  of  the  re- 
sponsibility thus  entailed  have  been  found  to 
carry  forward  the  tradition  of  noble  church 
music,  always  one  of  the  glories  of  Oberlin. 
What  it  has  become  in  his  hands,  a generation 
of  students  the  world  over  can  testify  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  influence  that 
Oberlin  can  bring  to  refine  the  taste  and  ele- 
vate the  feeling  has  been  more  lastingly  effect- 
ive. During  the  absence  of  Doctor  Andrews 
during  the  first  semester  of  this  year  Arthur 
Kimball  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Musi- 
cal Union  and  the  performance  then  given  of 
Parker’s  Hora  Novissima  was  one  of  the  nota- 
ble triumphs  in  the  history  of  Oberlin  choral 
music. 

Since  his  last  stay  in  Europe  where  he  found 
fortunate  opportunities  for  fresh  study  in  that 
line,  Arthur  Kimball  has  devoted  more  and 
more  of  his  leisure  time  to  painting  w'ith  a 
success  that  has  surprised  and  delighted  even 


those  of  his  friends  who  best  knew  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  talent.  An  increasing  breadth 
of  style,  a freedom  and  vigor  of  treatment,  an 
infallible  instinct  for  selection,  have  made  his 
pictures  depicting  European  scenes,  the  mount- 
ains of  Colorado,  the  picturesque  subjects  he 
has  known  so  unerringly  how  to  find  even 
about  Oberlin,  best  perhaps  of  all,  the  north 
shore  of  his  beloved  New  England,  an  unfail- 
ing delight  in  various  exhibitions  held  in  Ober- 
iin  and  elsewhere. 

But  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  find  their 
way  to  the  studio — and  no  door  ever  stood 
open  with  a more  cordial  welcome — it  has 
seemed  that  in  its  atmosphere,  whose  genial 
hospitality  owes  so  much  to  the  tact  and  charm 
of  its  presiding  genius,  one  of  a briliiant  fam- 
ily long  distinguished  in  Oberlin  for  sparkling 
wit  and  grace  of  manner,  and  that  while  dis- 
playing in  response  to  the  wishes  of  a con- 
genial circle  one  glowing  canvas  after  another 
with  a wealth  of  fascinating  personal  reminis- 
cence and  comment, — at  such  times  the  rare 
combination  of  talents  so  happily  united  in 
Arthur  Kimball  has  been  most  delightfully  in 
evidence,  and  his  students  and  friends  every- 
where will  rejoice  that,  with  fuller  leisure  and 
less  arduous  daily  tasks,  he  can  give  more  and 
more  adequate  realization  to  those  visions  of 
beauty  that  haunt  the  artist’s  fancy  and  con- 
stitute his  abiding  happiness  and  joy. 


[•  The  “Oberlin  Spirit’’  in  Shansi 

H.  H.  K’ung,  ’06,  principal  of  the  Oberlin 
Memorial  Academy,  writes  in  a letter  to 
President  King: 

Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  I talked 
with  you  and  decided  to  accept  Oberlin’s  call 
to  this  work  here  in  Shansi.  In  these  years 
we  have  gone  through  trials,  difficulties  and 
disappointments,  but,  thank  God,  with  His 
help,  and  yours,  and  that  of  many  other 
friends  who  have  made  their  contribution,  we 
have  weathered  the  storms  and  have  moulded 
the  institution  into  what  it  is  today. 

Materially,  there  has  not  been  much  ad- 
vance. But  the  "Oberlin  spirit’’  which  we 
have  drilled  into  the  students  has  ever  been 
a cause  of  rejoicing.  Let  me  give  you  a few 
examples  of  what  I am  pleased  to  call  this 
Oberlin  spirit  ’ in  some  of  our  graduates  and 
former  students. 

The  governor  of  Chihli  Province  this  fall 
arrested  many  alleged  morphia  dealers  and 
imposed  heavy  fines  upon  them.  It  was  com- 
monly reported  the  money  was  desired  for  use 
In  the  election  of  the  new  president  of  China 
At  that  juncture  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 


Chihli  Province  passed  a resolution  calling 
for  the  punishment  of  the  traffickers  in  habit- 
forming drugs  and  directing  that  the  fines 
collected  should  be  used  for  promoting  edu- 
cation, industries  and  philanthropy.  The 
amount  involved  was  seven  million  dollars. 
You  may  imagine  my  joy  when  I read  the 
name  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Wang  Te-ch’ien.  a former  pupil,  who  spent 
three  years  with  us,  now  a member  of  the 
Chihli  Assembly.  The  circumstances  in  gov- 
ernment circles  at  the  time  were  such,  with 
the  powerful  militarists  using  every  means 
to  obtain  funds  for  their  schemes,  that  it  was 
an  act  of  real  heroism  to  propose  such  a res- 
olution, and  public  feeiing  was  running  so 
high  that  no  one  dared  openly  oppose  the 
proposal. 

In  Moukden  some  weeks  ago  I was  surprised 
to  receive  a call  from  a young  man  who  grad- 
uated from  our  grammar  school.  He  is  now- 
in  the  employ  of  the  Bank  of  the  Three  East- 
ern Provinces.  He  began  as  a junior  clerk 
in  the  commercial  deartment,  but  was  found 
so  capable  that  he  was  transferred  to  the  ac- 
counting department  and  his  salary  w-as  in- 
creased. One  of  the  managers  of  the  bank 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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The  Mock  Republican  Convention 
A Picturesque,  Serio-comic  Political  Battle 
Ralph  Hitchcock,  ’25 


Movements  of  the  progressive  bloc  of  the 
Oberlin  Republican  National  Mock  Convention 
held  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  May  12 
and  13,  suggest  to  me  the  probable  route  taken 
by  a pedestrian  Englishman.  He  had  asked 
a genial  Irishman  to  direct  him  on  his  way. 
With  the  wonted  enthusiasm  of  his  race  the 
Irishman  flung  himself  into  the  problem  and 
told  him  with  more  eloquence  than  precision 
a copius  account  of  the  route  to  be  taken.  He 
concluded,  “ ’Tis  the  divil’s  own  country,  Sorr, 
to  find  your  way  in.  But  a gintleman  with 
a face  like  your  honor’s  can’t  miss  the  road; 
though,  if  it  was  meself  that  was  going,  faith, 
I wouldn’t  start  from  here.” 

The  route  taken  by  the  progressives  was 
better  than  indirect.  Clever  and  keen  politi- 
cal strategy  marked  their  victory  over  the 
Coolidge  forces.  Coalition  of  the  progressive 
elements  had  been  plotted  many  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  balloting  and  when  Borah  held 
the  majority  in  the  fourth  ballot,  they  were 
compensated  for  their  efforts. 

The  convention  opened  with  a parade  of  the 
delegates  on  Monday  afternoon.  In  many  gay 
costumes  and  parade  designs,  from  “Ku  Klux 
Klan  — Keep  Kalvin  Koolidge,”  Tennessee,  to 
Moonshine  Kentucky  and  the  woolly  western- 
ers, and  from  the  “Show  Me”  Missouri  don- 
key outfit  to  the  Wisconsin  dairymen  and  Iowa 
corn-huskers,  the  delegates  marched  in  format 
tion  a mile  long  to  the  large  four-ring  tent 
erected  on  the  campus,  where  they  took  their 
seats  to  begin  their  first  political  experiences. 

The  Rev.  Joel  B.  Hayden,  ’09,  gave  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  at  the  primary  session  on 
Monday  evening.  He  admonished  the  dele- 
gates to  free  themselves  from  binding  tradi- 
tions. His  address  was  answered  by  Professor 
P.  D.  Sherman. 

Senator  J.  P.  Burke,  ex-’98,  was  then  elected 
Temporary  Chairman.  In  the  keynote  address 
of  the  evening  he  urged  the  delegates  to  adopt 
a platform  in  which  they  really  believed. 

Immediately  following  his  speech  and  before 
the  adoption  of  a platform,  Judge  David  Nye, 
’71,  presented  the  banner  to  the  New  York 
State  delegation  for  having  the  best  float  that 
evening.  Representing  the  New  York  Stock 


Exchange,  the  float  was  complete  with  ticker, 
comptometer  and  typewriter,  to  which  was  at- 
tached the  necessary  pretty  stenographer  vio- 
lently chewing  gum. 

Hot  debates  follow'ed  when  the  body  began 
their  platform  adoption.  It  included  planks 
for  immediate  recognition  of  soviet  Russia, 
referendum  before  war,  reduction  of  tariffs, 
continuance  of  United  States  domain  in  the 
Phillipines,  support  of  the  Chinese-Japanese 
exclusion  bill,  conservation  of  naturai  re- 
sources, tax  revision,  carrying  to  conclusion 
railroad  amalgamation  as  laid  down  in  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920,  reclassification  of 
civil  service  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

Cheering,  howling  and  drumming  on  all 
kinds  of  improvised  noise  making  instruments 
from  auto  horns  to  pie  tins  turned  Finney 
Chapel  (in  which  the  second  session  on  Tues- 
day evening  was  held,  due  to  a heavy  rain) 
into  a house  of  bedlam.  The  various  delega- 
tions raised  their  banners  and  yelled  their 
choices  for  president,  antagonizing  their  politi- 
cal enemies  to  the  point  of  a merry  free-for-all 
scrap.  Student  deputies  in  uniform  were  kept 
busy  quelling  such  outbursts  of  spirit. 

Elected  to  the  office  of  Permanent  Chair- 
man, Attorney  General  C.  C.  Crabbe  of  Ohio 
delivered  the  keynote  address  of  the  second 
session,  relating  the  attributes  of  the  Republi- 
can party. 

Follovdng  the  nominating  speeches,  in  which 
the  enthusiastic  college  girls  aided  in  debating 
the  issues  of  the  platform  and  expressing  their 
choices,  Mr.  Crabbe  ordered  the  Secretary  to 
call  the  roll  of  states  for  presidential  ballot. 
Results  of  the  first  ballot  gave  President  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  237 ; Senator  William  E.  Borah  of 
Idaho  234;  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Penn- 
sylvania 229;  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia 72;  and  Senator  Robert  LaFollette  of 
Wisconsin  67.  In  the  second  ballot  the  John- 
son and  La  Follette  forces  began  to  shift,  giv- 
ing a small  lead  to  Borah.  The  third  ballot 
almost  completed  this  shift  and  in  addition 
indicated  a slide  of  the  Pinchot  votes.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  unit  state  for  Pinchot. 
shifted  in  the  fourth  ballot  to  Borah  on  the 
promise  of  the  Progressives  that  Pinchot 
would  receive  all  possible  support  tor  the  vice- 
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THE  MOCK  CONVENTION  PARADE 
The  Minnesota  Delegation  dressed  in  Flour  Sacks 


presidency.  Borah  had  478  to  Coolidge’s  352 
in  the  final  ballot  for  the  office  of  president. 

Nominations  for  vice-president  were  settled 
on  the  first  ballot  without  much  opposition, 
Pinchot  receiving  680  votes  to  Senator  Frank 
B.  Willis  of  Ohio  125. 

Energy  full  spent  and  political  issues  settled 
for  another  four  years,  two  thousand  tired  stu- 


dents and  spectators  tramped  a weary  way 
home  that  night. 

“As  Oberlin  Goes,  So  Goes  the  Nation!” 
That  was  the  motto  used  throughout  the  con- 
vention and  although  the  Nation  does  not  seem 
ready  for  Progressivism,  there  may  yet  be 
something  in  the  students’  cry.  WTio  knows 
what  it  foretells? 


Commencement  Exercises  of  The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 


The  School  of  Theology  closed  its  ninety- 
first  year  at  the  commencement  exercises  held 
during  the  week  of  May  eighteenth. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Professor  Ian  C.  Hannah  in  an  impressive 
service  held  in  the  First  Church.  Dr.  Han- 
nah made  a straightforward  plea  for  an  ideal 
ministry,  broad  in  its  conception  of  its  task, 
and  unfailing  in  its  sacrificial  spirit.  The 
sermon  was  timely  and  effective. 

The  Commencement  address  was  delivered 
by  Principal  Jacks  of  Manchester  College,  Ox- 
ford, one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  [iresent 
day  religious  leaders  in  Great  Britain,  His 
address,  which  is  reported  fully  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  was  given  in  a quiet,  forceful  and 
appealing  manner.  It  was  easy  to  believe  in 
sincerity,  simplicity  and  charity  as  Dr.  Jacks 
presented  them,  for  the  evidence  of  their 
power  was  present  in  him. 

The  anniversary  supper  following  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises  brought  two  hundred  of 
the  friends  of  the  School  together.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  student  body,  the  alumni, 
the  general  faculty  of  the  college  and  the 


Board  of  Trustees  made  brief  speeches.  All  of 
them  stressed  the  value  of  the  spirit  and 
method  of  theological  education  which  had 
been  characteristic  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
and  joined  in  optimistic  forecasts  of  the  still 
larger  service  which  the  school  may  render  to 
Oberlin,  the  churches  and  the  world. 

Six  men,  two  of  them  Japanese,  were  granted 
the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Divinity,  and  one  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Sacred  Theology  was  be- 
stowed. 


The  “Oberlin  Spirit  in  Shansi” 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

spoke  highly  to  me  of  this  young  man,  K’ung 
Hsiang-yu. 

From  their  student  body  of  four  or  five 
thousand  the  Peking  (government)  Univer- 
sity Y.  M.  C.  A.  sent  one  delegate  to  attend 
the  national  convention  of  the  Association. 
That  one  delegate  was  Sun  Lai-yuan,  a grad- 
uate of  our  junior  college  and  middle  school 
here. 

It  is  things  of  this  sort  that  give  us  encour- 
agement and  help  us  to  feel  that,  after  all, 
our  efforts  are  not  wasted. 
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The  Present  Position  of  the  Churches 


A Synopsis  of  an  address  delivered  hy  the 
Ricv.  PiiiKciPAL  L.  P.  Jacks,  of  Manchester 
Collcye.  Oxford,  at  the  Ninety-first  Commence- 
ment of  the  Oherlin  Oraduate  School  of  The- 
ology. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  religion  has 
now  to  face  a crisis.  But  does  anyone  know 
of  a time  when  religion  had  not  to  face  a 
crisis?  I can  think  of  no  time  either  in  my 
own  life  or  in  that  of  my  forefathers  when 
a crisis  was  not  in  operation  and  when  the 
churches  were  safe.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
proper  attitude  for  the  churches  is  that  of  ac- 
cepting the  fact  of  crises  and  the  presence  of 
danger  as  essential  ingredients  of  the  work 
that  has  been  appointed  them  to  do.  The 
church  should  go  about  its  business  as  a sol- 
dier goes  into  battle,  knowing  that  he  runs 
the. risk  of  being  shot  but  not  raising  panics 
by  proclaiming  it  aloud. 

My  interest  in  religion  begins  on  the  side 
of  its  practice  rather  than  on  the  side  of  its 
theory.  These  two  must  of  course  go  together. 
The  question  is  which  side  to  begin  on.  In 
religion  and  morality  I believe  that  if  you 
begin  with  good  practice  you  are  certain  to 
end  in  good  theory,  but  if  you  begin  with 
getting  your  theories  right  you  will  be  such 
a long  time  about  it  that  you  may  never  get 
to  practice  at  all.  Just  here  there  is  a pro- 
found difference  between  the  method  of  re- 
ligion and  the  method  of  positive  science.  In 
science  you  must  get  a right  theory  before  you 
build.  In  religion  you  create  your  theory  in 
the  very  act  of  creating  your  practice.  Relig- 
ion is  always  one  degree  ahead  of  the  theory 
that  explains  it — the  right  theory  forming  it- 
self in  the  wake  of  the  performance.  That 
makes  religion  a risky  affair  and  keeps  it 
always  in  the  presence  of  crises.  The  cour- 
age which  enables  one  to  face  this  risk  is  pre- 
cisely what  makes  one  a religious  man.  Faith 
is  another  name  for  courage.  The  cowardly 
age  is  always  irreligious.  Some  of  the  most 
mischievous  doctrines  now  current  in  religion 
and  some  of  the  most  abominable  practices  in 
social  morality  have  their  origin  in  fear. 
Most  wars,  for  example,  originate  in  the  fears 
of  older  people  who  demand  so  much  courage 
from  the  young  men  who  fight  for  them. 

All  of  us  are  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  churches  and  we  need  to  put  ourselves 
under  a severe  cross-examination  as  to  what 


we  actually  believe.  There  are  many  things 
we  honestly  think  we  believe  which  when  we 
examine  ourselves  closely  turn  out  to  be  only 
half  beliefs.  Or  it  may  be  worse  than  that. 
It  may  be  that  we  are  merely  anxious  to  get 
them  believed  by  other  people.  It  takes  an 
exceptionally  sincere  man  to  see  the  profound 
difference  between  what  he  believes  and  what 
he  wants  to  find  plausible  reasons  for  per- 
suading other  people  to  believe.  It  is  just  that 
kind  of  exceptional  sincerity  which  we  most 
need  at  the  present  time  that  we  may  ascer- 
tain what  we  actually  believe  and  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  to  the  uttermost.  But  ex- 
ceptional sincerity  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of 
a religious  man. 

All  the  churches,  it  seems  to  me,  are  car- 
rying a dangerous  amount  of  top  hamper, 
which  looks  imposing  enough,  but  is  really 
hollow.  Some  of  it  consists  of  traditional 
dogma,  but  the  most  dangerous  part  of  it  con- 
sists of  ethical  catchwords  and  big  sounding 
religious  generalizations.  It  is  a bad  habit 
to  regard  doctrine  and  great  ideals  not  so 
much  as  things  to  be  acted  upon  but  as  things 
to  be  argued  for  as  mere  subjects  tor  sermons 
or  for  books.  The  question  for  us  is  not, 
Have  we  got  a religion  on  which  we  could 
preach  a thousand  sermons,  but,  have  we  got 
a faith  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
live  through  a single  difficult  day?  I sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  all  of  us  make  an  effort 
to  find  out  what  he  really  believes.  The  first 
effect  of  this  may  be  disconcerting.  We  may 
find  at  rock  bottom  that  we  have  very  little 
left.  That  will  likely  turn  out  to  be  a great 
advantage.  Religion  is  not  a thing  to  be 
made  a show  of,  and  the  very  tact  that  you 
can  make  no  show  of  yours  may  give  it  a 
value  and  a promise  that  it  would  not  have 
it  it  were  more  pretentious.  It  may  be  no 
bigger  than  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  so 
long  as  the  kernel  of  it  is  alive  you  need  feel 
no  anxiety  for  the  future.  It  is  a great  mis- 
take to  think  we  must  start  off  with  some- 
thing we  could  write  a book  about.  If  when 
we  probe  deeply  we  can  find  with  Matthew  Ar- 
nold “an  eternal  power  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness”  we  need  not  worry 
lest  the  philosopher  find  our  position  too  thin. 
This  may  be  our  grain  of  mustard  seed  and 
we  shall  find  that  it  will  grow  with  a rapid- 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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An  Ideal  Ministry 

Professor  Ian  C.  Hannah 


A SUMMARY  OF  THE  BACCALAUREATE 
SERMON 

Acts,  IX,  15:  “For  he  is  a chosen  vessel 
unto  me;  tor  I will  show  him  how  great 
things  he  must  suffer  for  my  naiue’.s 
sake.” 

An  extraordinary  inducement  this  for  one 
bidden  to  devote  his  life  to  a cause  that  for 
so  long  he  had  persecuted  and  despised!  The 
great  task  of  St.  Paul  was  to  be  to  interpret 
the  faith  to  Europe,  for  he  was  virtually  alone 
among  the  apostles  in  having  had  a good  Greek 
education  which  enabled  him  to  speak  to  the 
west  as  well  as  to  the  east.  We  are  often  too 
apt  to  forget  how  entirely  oriental  is  the  faith 
as  set  forth  in  the  Gospels;  Christ  never  saw 
a European  town  and  showed  no  interest  in 
the  mighty  work  that  during  his  earthly  so- 
journings  Rome  was  doing  for  the  world. 
Suffering  in  full  measure  St.  Paul  was  to  un- 
dergo; yet  he  gained  earthly  fame  as  he  prob- 
ably could  have  done  in  no  other  way.  The 
mighty  cathedral  that  rises  over  the  roofs  of 
London,  and  many  other  great  Christian 
churches  are  proud  to  bear  his  ever  honored 
name.  So  in  a manner  today  you  are  shortly 
to  minister  in  the  church  of  Christ,  ex- 
pressly renounce  wealth  and  in  fact  all  but 
a modest  competence;  yet  you  have  better  op- 
portunities perhaps  of  being  known  than  your 
brothers  who  are  to  go  into  business  or  in- 
dustry. It  is  very  remarkable  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  similar  books  of  reference  in  Europe 
to  see  how  many  ministers  proportionately  are 
included  in  the  American  Who's  Who?  There 
is  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  churches 
right  here  greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
country  in  close  touch  with  the  modern 
world. 

Your  privilege  it  is  to  be  to  preach  the  an- 
cient faith — with  whatever  adaptations  to  the 
present  day  you  may  deem  needful, — the  same 
beliefs  for  which  through  all  ages  of  the 
church  the  martyrs  died. 

Two  great  British  poets,  Chaucer  in  the 
14th  century  and  Goldsmith  in  the  18th,  have 
most  impressively  set  forth  as  laymen  the  fig- 
ure of  an  ideal  parish  priest.  In  describing  his 
other  characters  Chaucer  has  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek;  before  the  poor  parson  of  a town  he 
bows  in  reverent  awe. 


Wyd  was  his  parisshe,  and  houses  fer  a-sender. 
But  he  ne  lafte  nat,  for  reyn  ne  thornier. 

In  siknes  nor  in  meschief  to  visyte 

The  ferreste  in  his  parisshe,  muche  and  lyte. 

A bettre  presst,  I trowe  that  nowher  noon  is. 

The  church  in  America  sadly  needs  such 
men  today.  In  England  some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  letters  and  learning  have  been  content 
to  spend  long  years  shepherding  country 
flocks:  Charles  Kingsley  is  a most  conspicu- 
ous example.  What  could  be  nobler  than  the 
rector  in  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village,  a par- 
son of  the  church  of  Ireland  during  the  days 
of  the  Indian  wars  over  here: 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 

Nor  e’er  had  chang’d,  nor  wished  to  change 
his  place; 

Unpractis’d  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 

By  doctrines  fashion’d  to  the  varying  hour: 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to 
prize. 

More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than 
to  rise. 


LAVERNE  NOYES  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Ten  Oberlin  students  have  received  grants 
covering  full  tuition  for  the  second  semester, 
from  the  LaVerne  Noyes  Scholarships.  These 
grants  are  given  to  men  “who  shall  themselves 
have  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States”  in  the  Great  War.  “The  purpose 
of  LaVerne  Noyes,  establishing  these  scholar- 
ships was  to  express  his  gratitude  to,  and  in 
a slight  degree  to  reward,  those  who  ventured 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  life  for  this  country 
and  for  mankind  in  this  war  for  the  liberty  of 
the  world,  and  also  to  aid  in  keeping  alive, 
for  generations  to  come,  the  spirit  of  unselfish, 
patriotic  devotion  which  these  men  displayed 
and  without  which  no  free  government  can 
long  endure.” 

Denison  and  Wooster  are  the  only  other 
two  Ohio  colleges  benefiting  from  this  fund  at 
present. 

The  students  at  present  receiving  the  grant 
are:  Benjamin  M.  Grant,  Reynold  Henatsch, 
Harold  J.  Lee,  Norman  M.  Metcalf,  Robert  B. 
Perry,  Benjamin  Racz,  William  H.  Reither, 
Norman  Studer,  Homer  E.  Weaver,  Edwin  B. 
Zeller. 
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Andrew  H.  Noah,  73-76 

Frank  C.  Van  Cleef,  ’04 


The  story  of  “Andy”  Noah  begins  in  Bath, 
Summit  County,  Ohio,  February  18,  1858.  In 
the  early  sixties  his  father  responded  to  the 
call  to  arms  and  marched  away  to  war,  never 
to  return.  The  widowed  mother  raised  Andy 
and  his  younger  brother.  Andy  attended 
school  at  Peninsula.  One  winter  Albert  Tem- 
ple Swing  conducted  the  school  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  found  Andy  in 
Oberlin,  rolling  his  trunk 
on  a -wheel-barrow  down 
South  Professor  Street  to 
his  lodging  house  in  order 
that  he  might  save  the 
quarter  -w'hich  it  then  cost 
to  have  the  trunk  deliv- 
ered. Those  were  the 
days  when  they  had  the 
long  -nnnter  vacations  in 
order  to  give  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  get  out 
and  teach  and  thereby 
earn  enough  money  to 
carry  them  through  the 
summer  session  at  Ober- 
lin. Andy  taught  school 
for  two  winters,  continu- 
ing his  education  at  Ober- 
lin during  the  summer; 
but  before  he  could  finish 
his  course,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  become  a real  producer. 

His  first  job  was  selling  Osage  Orange 
hedge  fences  to  the  farmers  throughout  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  No  one  can  drive  through 
any  of  these  states  today  without  enjoying 
these  beautiful  hedges  which  add  so  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  found,  particularly  when  the  hedge  is 
kept  -ft'ell  trimmed.  This  business  was  prof- 
itable but  after  three  or  four  years,  Frank  A. 
Wilcox,  ’78,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  who  had  been 
Andy’s  room-mate  in  Oberlin,  asked  him  to 
come  to  Akron  and  help  with  the  real  estate 
and  loan  business  -which  was  assuming  quite 
substantial  proportions.  Thus  in  1884  the 
partnership  of  Wilcox  and  Noah  was  formed. 
As  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  car- 
ried on  by  the  partnership  grew,  the  necessity 
for  larger  facilities  became  apparent  and  the 
outcome  was  the  organization  of  The  Akron 


Savings  and  Loan  Company  of  which  the  first 
Secretary  and  prime  mover  was  A.  H,  Noah. 

In  September,  1897,  Mr.  O.  C.  Barber  pre- 
vailed upon  his  old  friend  to  help  him  in  the 
reorganization  of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Com- 
pany and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  Mr.  Noah  was 
elected  a director  and  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Company  in  Akron 
and  he  continued  as  a di- 
rector and  executive  offi- 
cer of  The  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Company  until  its  con- 
solidation with  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company  in 
1912,  since  which  time  he 
has  served  as  a director 
of  the  Goodrich  Company. 

Throughout  all  of  these 
forty  years,  during  which 
the  city  of  Akron  has 
grown  from  a small  to-wm 
to  a city  of  200,000people, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Noah  has  been 
identified  with  the  most 
constructive  and  progress- 
ive movements  in  the 
community.  He  has  al- 
ways gone  his  -way  quietly 
and  without  ostentation 
but  he  has  never  forgot- 
ten the  effort  which  the 
trunk  on  the  wheel-barrow  and  many  similar 
experiences  during  the  years  when  he  was 
getting  his  education,  cost  him.  For  years 
he  has  been  trying  to  make  the  rough  places 
plain  and  the  high  places  level  in  the  educa- 
tional pathways  of  those  who  have  followed 
him, — but  you  would  never  hear  about  this 
from  Andy.  In  the  same  quiet  way,  he  has 
from  time  to  time  arrived  in  Oberlin  unan- 
nounced and  left  a beautiful  painting  or  a rare 
bronze  from  his  own  collection  to  be  added 
to  the  collection  tor  all  in  the  Dudley  Allen 
Art  Building. 

Loyal  to  the  core,  it  is  entirely  fitting  and 
proper  that  Andrew  H.  Noah  should  be  the 
Honorary  Marshal  at  Commencement  this 
year. 


’21 — Mary  C.  Post  is  doing  Child  Welfare 
work  with  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society. 
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Jerome  D.  Davis,  13 

W.  Harry  Mack,  ’13 


Jerome  Davis  came  to  Oberlin  as  one  of 
the  Tank  Home  " orphans.”  His  father  was 
for  forty  years  a missionary  in  Japan,  ami 
earlier  in  this  country  he  had  been  a dis- 
tinguished soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  Some- 
thing of  his  father’s  missionary  zeal  and 
fighting  spirit  the  son  brought  with  him 
to  college,  where  they  gave  his  course  a pe- 
culiar stamp,  and  he  has 
carried  them  from  college 
into  the  wider  world  be- 
yond. 

Jerome  belonged  to  one 
of  the  few  Academy  de- 
bating teams  that  ever 
whipped  the  Oberlin  high 
school,  and  in  a num- 
ber of  subsequent  Alpha 
Zeta  and  varsity  debates 
he  never  lost  a decision. 

Those  were  the  days, 
moreover,  of  real  foren- 
sic battles  such  as  a 
shell-shocked  post  helium 
generation  of  students 
has  seemed  incapable  of 
renewing. 

Outside  of  the  curri- 
culum his  consuming  pas- 
sion was  for  “service” — 
to  his  group  and  his  col- 
lege, to  God  and  man.  But  he  was  not  ab- 
normally serious.  As  a "regular  fellow”  he 
had  his  share  of  good  time;  he  played  var- 
sity tennis;  he  stagged  it  with  men  and  phi- 
landered with  ladies;  he  went  on  picnics  to 
Birmingham  and  danced  at  Buggies  Beach; 
he  rough-housed  with  Hugh  Hubbard  and  Herr 
Bischoff;  he  realized  values  from  his  leisure 
in  the  interims  of  learning  and  labor. 

Soon  after  the  Great  War  broke  out  his 
characteristic  service  and  fighting  instincts 
drove  him  from  graduate  Theology  to  Russia. 
For  three  years  he  rendered  unique  assist- 
ance to  the  allied  cause  and  to  that  distracted 
country,  coming  into  close  communication 
with  Brusiloff,  with  Kerensky,  with  Lenin 
and  Trotzsky.  Raymond  Robins  has  said  that 
Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  a very  few  men  who 
saw  early  and  clearly  the  real  meaning  of  the 
revolution.  In  the  summer  of  1921  he  went 


with  a hand-picked  group  to  observe  indus- 
trial conditions  in  England,  but  suddenly  di*- 
cided  to  proceed  to  Russia.  The  story  of  how 
he  requisitionad  a high-powered  automobile  to 
hasten  him  to  the  dock,  how  the  ship  had  al- 
ready left,  and  how  from  a swift  motor-boat 
he  waved  his  long  arms  like  a Dutch  wind- 
mill until  the  vessel  halted  to  pick  him  up, 
has  been  classic  with  his 
friends  ever  since. 

Back  in  America  he  has 
championed  the  cause  of 
Russia  in  books,  in  nu- 
merous speeches  and  ar- 
ticles, and  he  has  spoken 
out  likewise  with  charac- 
teristic self-abandon  in 
defense  of  Labor  in  this 
country.  Meantime  he  has 
taken  graduate  degrees 
from  both  Union  and  Co- 
lumbia, married  a wife 
who  eagerly  shares  his 
own  best  visions,  and 
served  on  the  faculty  of 
Dartmouth,  from  which 
he  has  lately  been  chosen 
by  Yale. 

Traits  already  described 
will  account  for  the  ring- 
ing tones  of  his  Alumni 
speech  last  June  when  he  recalled  Oberlin  to  her 
historic  distinction  as  a pioneer  of  unpopular 
causes.  They  will  explain  his  appointment  to 
commissions  of  investigation  and  reform,  and 
his  persistent  interviewing  and  petitioning  of 
public  men  in  behalf  of  political  prisoners,  the 
outlawry  of  war,  democratic  control  of  indus- 
try, the  recognition  of  Russia  and  similar 

humanitarian  projects. 

To  a humanism  which  largely  draws  its 

wisdom  for  the  passing  moment  from  the  to- 
tal experience  which  mankind  has  deposited 
in  the  form  of  historic  institutions,  traditions 
and  cultures,  he  would  probably  attach  only 
minor  importance;  but  of  that  other  point  of 
view  which  would  measure  the  value  of  these 
very  things  themselves  to  the  extent  that  they 
function  in  a vital  way  in  present  needs  and 
situations,  Jerome  Davis  is  already,  at  thirty- 
three,  somewhat  of  a prophet  in  his  generation. 
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OPINIONS  AND  REMARKS 


J 


Ain’t  It  Awful  ! 


A prominent  alumnus  writes:  “I  am  en- 

closing herewith  an  editorial  from  ‘Cleveland 
Topics’  which  I honestly  believe  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  your  esteemed  publi- 
cation as  indicating  a point  of  view  which  can 
hardly  be  ignored.” 

-\s  there  are  a certain  number  of  graduates 
(the  correspondent  says  “a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  body  of  Alumni”)  who  share 
the  ultra-conservative  point  of  view  the  Ed- 
itor reluctantly  prints  the  accompanying  edi- 
torial. He  does  so  reluctantly,  because  it 
seems  equally  unnecessary  to  play  up  the  ex- 
cited protests  of  radicals  and  the  equally  ex- 
cited protests  of  the  conservatives.  That 
Oberlin  continually  receives  both  kinds  of 
protests  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  college 
is  committed  to  neither  extreme  and  that  it 
stirs  up  intellectual  activity  by  allowing  ex- 
pression to  all  opinions.  The  result  is  a men- 
tal life  on  the  campus  much  more  vigorous 
than  that  of  many  politically  “fundamental- 
ist” and  educationally  merely  academic  insti- 
tutions. 

Twelve,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  promi- 
nent student  organizers  and  speakers  in  the 
Convention  were  sons  and  daughters  of 
alumni,  several  of  them  sons  of  very  con- 
servative alumni.  The  man  who  proposed 
the  Russian  recognition  plank  (one  day  be- 
fore Borah  advocated  it  in  a special  signed 
article  in  the  Plain  Dealer)  is  the  son  of  a 
conservative  journalist;  and  the  man  who  pro- 
posed the  peace  referendum  plank  holds  a 
La  Verne  Noyes  scholarship,  which  is  given  to 
students  having  an  honorable  record  in  the 
Great  War  (he  volunteered  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen). 

If  it  is  of  any  interest  to  anyone  the  Editor 
is  glad  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  recognition 
of  the  de  facto  government  of  Russia  but  op- 
posing the  principle  of  communism;  and  as 
favoring  peace  through  removing  causes  of 
war  and  building  up  international  law  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  as  heartily  opposing  "pacifism” 
and  most  of  the  unpractical  panaceas  which  its 
adherents  propose.  But  I am  not  yet  ready 
to  call  all  who  disagree  with  me  “half-baked” 


or  “traitors.”  They  may  learn  better  in  time! 
Even  Sophomores  may  gi'ow  up! 

Just  what  the  Convention  means,  besides 
good  fun,  bad  politics  (wire  pulling  is  al- 
ways bad),  and  a revived  interest  in  public 
affairs,  no  one  can  say.  But  to  say  that  it  is 
a sign  merely  of  “half  baked  idealism”  and 
“ridiculous  radicalism”  and  to  blame  these 
on  “the  present  management”  of  the  college 
(which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Conven- 
tion), is  merely  amusing — and  hardly  worthy 
of  notice,  had  not  some  alumni  taken  it  seri- 
ously, 

OBERblN  POLITICS 

During  the  Great  War,  Oirerlin  College  of  Ober- 
lin, Ohio,  bec,aine  deservediy  notorious  as  a hotbed 
of  that  brand  of  pro-Germanism  which  paraded  its 
shame  under  pacifist  banners. 

The  extravagances  of  a handful  of  students  and 
of  a small  group  in  the  faciilt.y  attracted  both  na- 
tion-wide— and  national — attention.  The  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  was  com- 
pelled to  take  cognizance  of  the  condition  and  only 
ilie  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  students  and 
faculty  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  heart  and 
head  which  the  nation  had  come  to  expect  of 
Oberlin  prevented  drastic  action  and  a damaging 
scandal. 

Now  the  Republican  mock  convention,  a quad- 
renn'al  institution  in  Olrerlin  since  1864,  puts 
OI)orlin  date  lines  on  the  first  pages  of  our  dallies 
once  more,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  half- 
baked  idealism — we  are  charitalile  to  call  it  that— 
which  made  01)crlln  a It.v-word  in  1917-18  is  more 
deep-rooted  than  the  alumni  and  the  friends  of  the 
fine  old  school  had  supposed.  The  platform  adopted 
Monda.v  night  called  for  recognition  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia: for  a n'ferendum  liefore  a declaration  of  war 
tone  wonders  wli.-it  that  would  have  meant  to  the 
world  ten  or  seven  .years  ago):  and  declares  against 
tile  League  of  Nations  with  the  childisli  suggestion 
that  the  part.v  sliall  “work  for  peace  through  di- 
plomacy.” 

We  note  with  interest  that  the  plank  calling  for 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  was  proposed  I>.v  a soph- 
omore, assistant  manager  of  file  Lnl''ollette  dele- 
gation, wlio  took  occasion  to  announce  that  "wc 
are  not  trying  to  anticipate  the  Cleveland  conven- 
tion. We  are  trying  to  show  the  national  conven- 
tion wliat  it  ought  to  do.”  Now  we  know  wh.v  tlie 
word  "sopbomoric”  from  a Greek  root  which  means 
“foolish,”  has  passed  into  common  speech. 

Of  coui’se,  the  Olierlin  mock  convention  will  do 
no  great  tiarin.  Only  we  cannot  help  wondering 
how  timse  alumni  w'lio  dug  down  last  year  to  raise 
mono.v  for  college  neeils  will  react  to  it.  We  liave 
a feeling  tiiat  some  of  those  wlio  pledged  until  It 
hurt  will  prove  slow  payers, 

Oberlin  is  one  of  those  colleges  wliich  operates 
upon  tile  admii-alile  theory  that  the  trustees  should 
liandle  the  tinances  liiit  tliat  fatnilt.v  personiu'l  and 
poltcies  sliouhl  t)c  left  to  the  facult.v.  U[)on  the 
Olierlln  facult.v  tnust.  therefore,  rest  tlie  respon- 
siblllt.v  for  the  ridiculous  radicalism  of  t«)day  as 
well  as  for  tlie  i)oisonousl.v  pro-German  pacillsin 
of  seven  years  ago.  There  are  tew  colleges  in  the 
country  wliosc  sober  alumni  are  leas  In  sympathy 
wKli  tin*  present  management  of  their  alma  imiter 
than  those  of  olierlln.  Performances  sneli  as  this 
week’s  will  hardly  work  Improvement. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


II 
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Faculty 

Professor  Ian  Hannah  of  Oberlin  addressed 
the  Milwaukee  City  Club,  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
of  the  city  being  the  invited  guests  of  the 
club. 

The  annual  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Music  Teachers  National  Association  has  just 
been  issued.  This  is  an  attractively  printed 
book  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages 
containing  articles  on  a great  va.riety  of  mu- 
sical topics,  among  them  being  a treatise  on  the 
development  of  Harmony,  another  on  Church 
Music,  a historical  paper  on  MacDowell,  a dis- 
cussion of  Community  Music,  and  papers  on 
piano  and  voice  teaching.  A number  of  the 
Oberlin  musicians  are  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  Professor  Gehrkens  is  editor  of 
the  volume  of  proceedings. 

An  elaborate  compendium  of  lists  of  books 
pertaining  to  music  has  just  been  printed  in 
various  musical  papers  including  the  Musical 
Digest  and  Musical  America.  The  lists  were 
made  up  by  a number  of  prominent  composers, 
conductors  and  teachers  and  most  of  them  in- 
cluded Professor  Gehrkens  new  book,  "Funda- 
mentals of  Music,”  so  that  this  volume 
ranked  third  in  the  entire  list  of  fifty  books 
which  were  mentioned. 

Professor  Gehrkens  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Supervisors’  -National  Conference  and  the 
Educational  Council  in  Cincini^ati  early  in 
April.  The  conference  is  the  largest  and  most 
influential  organization  of  music  teachers  in  the 
world  and  its  annual  meetings  are  attended  by 
approximately  two  thousand  music  teachers, 
editors,  publishers,  etc.  Professor  Gehrkens 
was  president  of  the  conference  last  year. 

Dr.  Bosworth  and  Dean  Graham  were  on  the 
program  of  speakers  at  the  annual  state  meet- 
ing of  the  Congregational  church,  which  con- 
vened at  Wellington  May  13,  14,  and  15. 

Professor  R.  P.  .Jameson  lectured  on  French 
music  before  the  Maison  Francais  of  Cleve- 
land, Friday,  May  23. 

Professor  R.  A.  Budington,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology,  who  is  on  his  leave  of 
absence  during  the  year  1923-’24,  is  at  Colum- 
bia University.  He  is  attending  lectures  on  Zo- 
ology, doing  research  work  and  spending  much 


of  his  time  revising  his  high  school  text  book 
of  Physiology. 

Professor  G.  D.  Hubbard  read  a paper  on 
“Lake  Beds  in  Ohio”  at  a meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Columbus. 

Dr.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  former  head  of 
Oberlin’s  Zoology  department,  has  recently 
been  chosen  chairman  of  the  Biological  di- 
vision of  the  National  Research  Council.  The 
chairmanship  of  this  division  is  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  that  can  come  to  an  American 
biologist. 

Dr.  Ian  C.  Hannah  of  the  School  of  Theology 
will  be  in  Oberlin  at  least  for  the  second  se- 
mester of  next  year.  During  the  coming  sum- 
mer, he  plans  to  lecture  at  the  Universities 
of  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and  Cambridge,  after 
which  he  will  remain  in  Scotland  until  Jan- 
uary. He  will  then  spend  the  second  semester 
in  Oberlin,  and  return  after  that  to  resume 
his  place  in  British  politics. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  spoke  in  the 
Westminister  Presbyterian  Church  of  St. 
Louis  April  27,  in  the  interest  of  the  campaign 
which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  St.  Louis  was  having 
to  raise  $3,000,000.  He  also  had  charge  re- 
cently of  a discussion  group  at  a Michigan 
student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  convention. 

Professor  Harley  L.  Lutz,  who  left  the  head- 
ship of  the  department  of  economics  last  year 
to  accept  a similar  position  in  Leland  Stan- 
ford, has  been  called  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Professor  H.  A.  Miller  has  just  received 
notice  of  his  election  through  the  decree  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Benes  of  Czecho- 
slovakia as  a "Foreign  Member  of  the  Masary- 
kova  Akademie  Prace.”  His  patent  is  to  be 
forwarded  through  the  Czechoslovak  Legation 
at  Washington. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  law  founding  the 
Academy  reads:  “Masarykova  Akademie  Prace 
is  an  independent  and  autonomous  scientific 
institution  with  headquarters  in  Prague.  Its 
duty  is  to  organize  technical  W'ork  towards  the 
economic  uses  of  the  faculties  of  all  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  of  the  national  wealth  of  the 
Czechoslovak  State  for  the  supreme  common 
good.” 
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On  May  19th  Professor  H.  A.  Miller  gave 
two  lectures  in  Chicago  to  the  Interna- 
tional Summer  School  in  connection  with  the 
Fourth  Congress  of  the  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  Jane  Addams 
is  president.  The  previous  congresses  have 
been  held  in  Europe.  There  will  be  delegates 
from  at  least  twenty-three  foreign  countries. 

Professor  L.  D.  Hartson  attended  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Conference  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  10.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the 
beautiful  new  building  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  General  conclusions  of  the 
conference  were  (1)  that  vocational  advice 
should  not  be  confined  to  one  officer,  since  in- 
struments for  the  measurement  and  estima- 
tion of  personality  traits  and  abilities  are  not 
sufficiently  developed  and  since  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  is 
earnestly  to  be  desired;  (2)  there  should  be 
adequate  supervision  of  the  approximately  1% 
of  students  who  are  psychologically  abnormal; 
(3)  there  should  be  an  intercollegiate  person- 
nel bureau.  The  Oberliu  student  rating  scales 
were  favorably  commented  upon  by  many 
present. 

Professor  Kemper  Fullerton  was  elected 
president  of  the  Middle  West  branch  of  the 
American  Oriental  society  at  its  meeting  held 
at  Ann  Arbor  in  March. 


A Long  Anticipated  Book 

The  Lii-e  .\xd  Teachixg  of  Jic.sr.s.  by  Euw.uu) 
I.  Boswor.xrr. 

For  very  many  years  Dr.  E.  i.  Bosworth’s 
famous  “Mark  Course”  has  been  attracting 
graduate  students  from  all  over  the  world, 
with  a drawing  power  and  a radius  probably 
not  exceeded  by  any  other  course  in  the  entire 
Oberlin  College  catalogue.  The  badly  splint- 
ered floor  in  Room  C in  old  Council  has  been 
worn  out  by  the  feet  of  many  pilgrims  who 
have  kept  the  tryst  with  him  there  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  through  the  year  in 
that  mind-stretching,  faith-winnowing,  eye- 
opening course.  It  was  gruelling  work.  Three, 
four,  even  live  hours  daily,  men  have  spent  upon 
it,  digging  into  their  New  TesI aments  and 
searching  their  own  spirits  under  the  urge  and 
spur  and  stimuius  of  it.  Never  a man  came 
through  it  unchanged  nor  his  unsophisticated 
faith  un-.sifted.  To  countiess  students  that 
course  has  been  the  gate-way  into  an  inftniteiy 


larger  faith,  a faith  that  dares  face  all  the 
facts,  and  finds  its  strength  and  poise  in  the 
atmosphere  of  utter  spiritual  freedom.  How 
characteristic  was  a recent  prayer  of  Dr.  Bos- 
worth  for  his  young  men:  “May  they  never 
shun  adventurous  thinking  because  it  might 
force  them  to  costly  conclusions!” 

And  now  after  a generation  in  the  making, 
the  book  has  finally  come  which  has  been 
wrought  out  in  that  class-room’s  give-and-take, 
and  in  the  upper  room  where  many  a deep 
insight  into  life  has  been  quietly  tested  by  the 
personal  religious  experience  of  this  seer  of 
Truth.  It  bears  the  simple  title,  The  Life 
and  Teaching  of  Jesiis.  It  is  the  author's 
crowning  work,  thus  far.  Possibly  his  perma 
nent  position  in  the  field  of  scholarship  will 
rest  upon  it. 

Whole  alcoves  in  the  great  libraries  shelve 
the  various  biographies  of  Jesus.  There  is  not 
another  quite  like  this.  Its  frankness,  its  crys- 
talline honesty,  its  freedom  from  any  trace  of 
ecclesiastical  or  philosophical  bias  may  per- 
haps be  equalled  in  a few  of  the  earlier  lives 
of  Christ.  Its  warmth  of  devotion  and  intimacy 
of  spiritual  friendship  with  the  great  Friend 
will  be  equalled  in  a a few  others  of  the  out- 
standing, well-loved  books.  But  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  in  another  volume  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  with  such  clarity  and  in- 
tellectual honesty  coupled  with  such  spiritual 
power  and  reality  born  of  genuine  personal  re- 
ligion. The  book  loses  nothing  of  vital  spirit- 
ual values  in  its  frank  acceptance  of  the  sci- 
entific method.  It  weds  religion  and  science, 
and  conserves  the  great  values  of  both.  To  be 
sure,  he  has  approached  the  miracles,  as  with 
an  Eastman  Kodak,  and  has  endeavored  to  in- 
terpret what  actually  took  piace  there;  and 
there  are  those  who  will  object  to  his  pictures. 
But,  as  the  book  is  read,  the  conviction  grows 
that  a wonderfully  sensitized  film  took  these 
pictures,  and  a specialist  in  the  life  of  the 
spirit  developed  them.  They  are  very  com- 
pelling. And  ail  through  the  book  marche.s  a 
marvellous  figure,  with  a strangely  new  clear- 
ness of  outline  that  makes  him  more  real  to 
us  then  ever,  and  his  teachings  more  wonder- 
fuliy  gripping.  It  is  "the  crystal  Christ”  whom 
our  beloved  dean  has  brought  out  of  the  shad- 
ows of  ancient  history  and  rescued  from  the 
fogs  of  theologicai  disputes.  In  Dr.  Bosworth.s 
book,  as  in  his  own  Christly  life,  the  real 
.lesus  lives  again. 

G.  W.M.TEK  FI.SKK, 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN  CLUB 
Some  of  the  102  Students  from  Foreign  Countries. 


Student  Life 

Ralph  N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 

Rain  — hot  sun  — baseball  — cool  winds  — 
chilled  spinal  columns  and  aching  lumbar 
curves  — May  flowers  — wooing  breezes  — 
singing  birds  — and  flying  fancies  turning  to 
thoughts  of  love;  politics  and  platform  vocifer- 
ations; senior  distinctions,  recitals  and  com- 
mencement plans;  and  so  the  year  of  college 
life  ends  itself  once  more  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June. 

Activity  on  the  campus  this  month  mightily 
flings  a challenge  at  that  portion  of  the  public 
who  maintain  that  the  modern  student  is  a 
degenerated,  terpsichorean,  cigarette  puffffing, 
biped!  The  students  have  been  bustling  about 
in  national  and  international  affairs;  they  have 
been  debating,  practising  oratory,  and  have 
entered  with  renewed  vigor  the  field  of  cre- 
ative thought.  It  is  the  Republican  Mock  Con- 
vention which  has  given  rise  to  the  expression 
of  this  life  in  the  college  halls. 

By  means  of  a carefully  worked  out  coalition 
process,  the  progressives  were  able  to  carry 
the  ballot,  in  the  final  and  fourth  casting,  with 
a majority  of  12G  votes  for  Senator  William 
E.  Borah  over  President  Calvin  Coolidge. 
They  used  the  “subtlest  of  political  strategies.’’ 
In  another  part  of  this  issue  there  is  a com- 
plete account  of  the  Mock  Convention. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  season  of  the 
W omen  s Debate  team  in  Oberlin,  promoter.^ 
feel  that  although  the  results  went  in  the 
V rong  end  of  the  horn,  out  of  the  large  end 
has  appeared  a manifest  interest  in  intercol- 
legiate forensics  for  women.  The  Oberlin 


team  lost  at  Wooster  on  April  25  by  a major- 
ity decision  and  at  home  unanimously.  The 
debut  having  been  made,  the  women  look  for- 
ward to  a successful  year  in  1924-25. 

Fluttering  in  and  out  the  colonnades  of  the 
Memorial  Art  Building,  two  classes  have 

danced  their  way  through  the  gala  social  af- 
fair in  their  collegiate  regime.  First  the  Jun- 
iors promenaded  in  satin  pumps  and  patent 
leather  slippers  on  April  26;  and  two  weeks 
later  they  were  followed  by  the  Seniors  who 
bade  farewell  to  “rhythmic  jazz”  resounding 
from  oii  covered  walls. 

The  true  Oberlin  spirit  of  giving  all  plaus- 
ible theories  of  progress  a trial  has  found  ex- 
pression again  this  month  in  the  tentative 

ruling  passed  by  the  Women’s  League  on  May 
1 to  the  effect  that  after  eight  o’clock  absolute 
quiet  must  be  maintained  in  the  women's 

dormitories.  Hence  there  is  to  be  no  “light 
cut”  ruling.  Any  girl  can  retire  any  time  ac- 
cording to  the  new  rule  which  wili  be  given  a 
one  month’s  trial. 

In  the  hollows  of  cool  and  shady  Birming- 
ham, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cabinet  took  their  annual 
Spring  Retreat  early  in  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, April  27.  The  session,  when  new  cabinet 
members  assume  the  responsibilities  of  those 
retiring  from  oflTice,  lasted  throughout  the  day. 
Harold  N.  Skidmore,  secretary  for  the  past 
two  years,  tendered  his  resignation,  feeiing 
that  he  must  go  on  with  his  study  for  the 
ministry. 

With  the  presentation  of  the  last  cinema 
production  on  their  program  for  this  year,  the 
Better  Movie  Board  completed  a very  success- 
ful year.  “The  White  Sister,”  shown  on  May 
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6 and  8,  starring  Lillian-  Gish,  concluded  the 
series  of  eleven. 

Iiesenting  a program  consisting  of  twenty 
great  German  songs,  Miss  Emmy  Krueger,  so- 
prano, closed  the  Artist  Kecital  series  for  the 
spring  season  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  29. 

Women  step  forth  again  this  month  to  show 
their  oratorical  ability.  On  May  5,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  the  Aelioian  Literary 
Society  won  a silver  loving  cup  for  good  speak- 
ing at  tlfe  annual  banquet  of  the  four  societies 
on  the  campus,  combined.  This  permits  the 
Aelioian  society  to  keep  the  cup  permanently. 

In  an  intersectional  oratorical  contest  held 
at  Colgate  University  on  May  2,  Herman  Kirch- 
ofer,  '25,  won  fourth  place.  Professor  H.  A. 
Eaton  of  Syracuse  University  remarked  that 
he  “carried  a conviction  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  soul.  . . . Oberlin  should  feel  proud 
of  this  man  and  of  his  work  here  tonight.” 
This  event  is  especially  significant  because 
it  is  Oberlin’s  first  entry  in  such  a contest  for 
several  years. 

National  Music  Week  was  observed  in  the 
chapel  exercises  on  the  week  of  May  5 by 
organ,  string  and  vocal  programs. 

Imported  stunts,  foreign  games,  oriental  mu- 
sic, European  folk  dancing  and  kaleidoscopic 
bazaars  were  features  of  the  International 
Night  program  given  by  members  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan club  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor P.  D.  Sherman  on  Saturday  evening.  May 
3.  Every  year  the  chapel  is  packed  by  spec- 
tators who  want  to  see  some  of  the  foreign 
customs  and  hear  the  charming  oriental 
strains,  and  this  year  was  no  exception. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

Every  day  there  come  to  the  offices  of  the 
President,  the  Deans,  and  the  Alumni  Secre- 
tary, new  announcements  about  fellowships  for 
graduate  students  in  various  fields.  Scholar- 
ships are  offered  for  study  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  the  Latin  countries,  and  even  in 
the  Latin-American  universities.  Scholarships 
also  cover  almost  every  field  of  study.  It  is 
impossible  even  to  list  these  in  a crowded 
number  of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  but  all  alum- 
ni interested  in  further  graduate  work  and 
investigation  might  well  make  a survey  of  the 
fellowships  open  for  competition  before 
settling  down  on  plans  for  further  teaching  or 
study. 

There  should  be  some  clearing-house  for  all 


these  aids  to  higher  study  and  research.  Mean- 
while the  heads  of  departments  would  be  glad 
to  aid  their  graduate  students  in  every  possi- 
ble way. 


The  Present  Problem  of  the  Church 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
ity  that  is  truly  wonderful.  You  will  not 
have  long  to  wait  before  it  becomes  a mighty 
tri-e. 

The  next  step  is  of  course  to  develop  the 
treasure  we  have  found.  If  we  attain  to  this 
sense  of  a power  making  for  righteousness  and 
learn  to  yield  more  and  more  to  its  presence, 
it  will  presently  begin  to  clear  itself  up  and 
expand  itself  into  a richness  of  meaning  and 
acquire  an  overwhelming  influence,  until  fi- 
nally it  becomes  the  faith  that  moves  mount- 
ains. 

Having  made  this  plea  tor  greater  simplicity 
and  for  greater  sincerity  I want  to  plead  tor 
a greater  charity.  The  message  of  the 
churches  is  more  charitable  toward  individual 
sinners  than  it  used  to  be.  But  the  old  spirit 
of  denunciation  which  was  so  hard  on  the  in- 
dividual now  denounces  human  society  in  gen- 
eral. For  one  discourse  that  gives  society 
credit  for  any  virtue  you  may  hear  a dozen 
which  condemn  it  as  full  of  vice.  I doubt  if 
the  churches  are  doing  their  best  either  tor 
themselves  or  the  world  by  keeping  attention 
focussed  upon  social  shortcomings.  There  ex- 
ists in  our  society  a great  fund  of  silent  hero- 
ism and  moral  faithfulness  which  does  not  re- 
ceive the  encouragement  it  deserves.  It  is  of 
course  easier  to  preach  about  what  is  wrong 
than  about  what  is  right.  It  is  certainly  more 
fashionable.  But  nothing  could  be  worse  for 
the  social  mind  than  to  fall  into  depression  on 
the  result.  This  talk  about  the  sickness  of 
society  frightens  me.  The  social  literature  of 
the  time  to  say  nothing  of  the  sermons  some- 
times leaves  upon  me  the  impression  that  a 
rank  conspiracy  exists  to  deprive  society  of  its 
self  respect.  No  good  can  come  from  that.  1 
plead  with  you  to  set  yourselves  against  this 
habit.  Think  what  the  effect  on  young  people 
must  be  of  growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
that  kind.  Put  your  emphasis  more  upon  the 
things  that  are  right  and  good.  All  that  1 
have  said  1 may  gather  up  in  three  short 
phrases:  A plea  for  simplicity;  a plea  for  sin- 
cerity, and  a plea  for  charity,  these  three,  and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 
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William  L.  Hu^’hes 

Prolessor  ot  Athletics,  and  Coach 


The  New  Assistant 

William  L.  Hughes,  a graduate  ot  Nebraska 
Weslevan  in  1919,  has  been  recommended  by 
the  General  Council  to  the  Tiu  lee^  for  an 
Assistant  Professorship  in  Physica.  Educaticn. 
and  coach-of  the  Varsity  football  team.  This 
■will  be  only  the  second  time  in  the  last  fou.- 
teen  years  that  Oberlin  has  tri  al  a football 
coach  outside  ot  her  own 
alumni. 

Mr.  Hughes  is,  at  the 
present  time,  a student  in 
Teachers’  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  where  he 
is  taking  work  in  Physical 
Education  and  General 
Education,  looking  toward 
a Master's  degree  in  June. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Hughes, 
will  be  granted  a similar 
degree  in  June  for  work 
in  English. 

Mr.  Hughes’  college 
course  was  interrupted  by 
service  in  the  army  in 
1917-1919.  His  major  in 
Wesleyan  was  in  Educa- 
tion, and  he  was  granted 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1919.  He  was  a member 
of  the  football  and  basket- 
ball teams  for  three  years, 
and  of  the  baseball  team 
for  two  years;  was  cap- 
tain in  both  football  and 
basketball  in  1916-17 ; was 
All-State  center  in  foot- 
ball two  years,  and  captain  of  the  All-State 
team  one  year;  was  All-Missouri  Valley  center 
in  basketball  for  two  years,  and  rec'>ived  a 
medal  as  high  point  scorer  for  that  section  c f 
the  country.  His  college  won  the  inte  col- 
legiate championship  in  all  spo;-ts  for  tlr.  eo 
years  with  the  exception  of  baseball.  His 
basketball  team  played  the  Wisconsin  cham;  - 
ions  ot  the  Big  Ten  in  1916,  and  Lst  in  an 
extra  period  ot  play. 

In  1917,  Mr.  Hughes  enlisted  as  a private, 
and  was  promoted  steadily  to  a captaincy  at 
the  time  of  the  Armistice.  His  officer’s  train- 
ing was  received  under  General  Leonard  Wood, 
and  at  Camp  Lee  he  received  training  in  box- 


ing, setting  up  drills,  and  games.  As  Captain 
he  was  in  charge  of  two  different  companies, 
and  on  January  1,  1919,  he  was  chosen  as 
the  officer  from  Camp  Hix  to  act  as  Adjutant 
to  a General  Staff  officer  from  Washington 
on  a model  transcontinental  troop  movement 
from  Camp  Hix  to  San  Francisco. 

In  the  fall  of  1919  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as 
teacher  of  history  and 
coach  in  baseball  and  as- 
sistant footba’.l  coach  at 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  High 
School.  The  following 
year  he  was  elected  Di- 
rector of  Athletics  and 
coach  of  football,  basket- 
ball, and  baseball.  During 
Mr.  Hughes’  regime,  his 
teams  won  21  out  of  28 
games  in  football,  30  out 
of  42  in  basketball,  and  in 
four  years  his  baseball 
team  was  defeated  but 
twice.  His  success  as  an 
athletic  coach  at  Beatrice 
was  phenomenal.  During 
this  period  he  also  con- 
ducted classes  in  gymnas- 
ium work  and  on  the  play- 
ground. In  the  spring  of 
1923  he  conducted  physi- 
cal efficiency  tests  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  War  De- 
partment, and  his  report 
filed  at  Washington  re- 
ceived the  commendaion  ot  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  special  recognition  by  General 
Pershing. 

In  the  summer  of  1921  Mr.  Hughes  attended 
the  School  tor  Coaches  at  the  University  of 
riino's,  where  he  took  courses  in  gymnastics, 
athletic  training,  swimming,  organization  and 
administration,  and  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Hughes  have  a reputation 
for  high  scholarship  in  his  own  college,  but  in 
his  work  at  Columbia  University  this  current 
year  his  scholarly  ability  has  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  his  teachers.  He  is  a 
classmate  of  Mr.  Harlan  G.  Metcalf,  O.  C.,  ’21, 
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and  is  very  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  O.  C.,  ’89,  head  of  the  Physi- 
cal Education  Department,  Teachers’  College, 
and  by  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams,  O.  C.,  ’08. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  study  presented  by  the  Haughton 
system,  which  is  in  use  in  Columbia  Univers- 
ity, and  is  planning  to  attend  the  Columbia 
University  Summer  Session,  and  take  work 
under  that  very  well-known  coach,  Dr. 
Wilce,  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams  writes:  You  will 

gather  from  this  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  not,  only 
an  athlete  of  very  fine  type,  but  he  is  also  a 
real  student,  and  a progressive  and  modern 
leader  in  this  type  of  educational  endeavor.  I 
am  sure  the  alumni  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  only  an  able  and  ef- 
ficient coach,  but  is,  indeed,  a man  of  fine  per- 
sonal qualities.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know 
him  quite  well  during  this  past  year,  and  1 have 
found  him  at  all  times  thoroughly  alert,  gen- 
uinely helpful,  absolutely  responsible,  and  con- 
stantly loyal.  Mr.  Hughes  is  married,  and  will 
bring  to  Oberlin  a very  splendid  and  charming 
wife.  Mrs.  Hughes  is  at  present  a graduate 
student  in  the  Department  of  English,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  I am  sure  the  men  and 
women  of  the  faculty  will  welcome  to  Oberlin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  beiong. 

COACH  STALLINGS  GOES  TO  NEW  YORK 

Udell  H.  Stallings,  for  two  years  instructor 
of  athletics  and  head  coach  of  football,  has 
resigned  and  accepted  the  appointment  as 
assistant  professor  of  physical  education  at 
Stevens  Institute,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Stall- 
ings will  also  be  associate  coach  of  footbali 
and  baseball. 

During  his  first  season  of  coaching  “Del” 
Stallings  made  the  exceilent  record  of  winning 
all  the  games  except  that  with  Ohio  State. 
Last  year  in  spite  of  inferior  material  and 
poor  morale  among  the  players  Stallings  pulled 
the  team  through  a season  marked  by  strong 
competition  and  exceedingly  close  scores. 

The  best  wishes  of  the  Oberlin  “fans”  go 
with  Mr.  Stallings  into  his  new  position. 


COACH  KELLER  GOES  TO  MINNESOTA 
Assistant  Professor  Louis  E.  Keiler  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  Oberlin  to  accept  a po- 
sition on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  “Nellie”  Met- 
calf, who  has  recently  resigned  there  to  go 
to  Ames,  Iowa.  “Lou”  will  assume  the  duties 
of  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
and  also  will  bo  Supervisor  of  the  Professional 


Training  Course  in  Physical  Education.  Be- 
sides these  duties,  he  will  be  assistant  basket- 
ball and  assistant  baseball  coach. 

Instead  of  teaching  in  the  physical  educa- 
tion courses  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  this 
summer,  as  he  has  regularly  done  for  several 
years,  Mr.  Keller  plans  to  attend  New  York 
University  for  further  study,  in  preparation  for 
his  work  at  Minnesota. 

Athletics 

Norman  Shaw,  ’26 

Basehall 

Oberlin’s  athletes  have  finished  the  first 
month  of  the  spring  season  with  about  a fifty- 
fifty  record,  after  being  forced  to  call  off  many 
events  due  to  the  rainy  weather. 

The  baseball  squad  has  lost  three  and  won 
one  game.  'The  opener  was  held  at  Ada, 
where  Ohio  Northern  won  a victory,  11  to  2. 
Gurney,  Adams  and  Burnett  all  pitched  for 
Oberlin,  giving  out  a total  of  16  hits,  while 
Oberlin  was  able  to  gather  only  six  hits  off 
the  Northern  hurler. 

A return  game  with  Ohio  Northern  at  Dill 
Field  gave  the  team  its  first  victory,  Oberlin 
winning  with  a ninth  inning  rally,  4 to  3. 
Adams  pitched  for  Oberlin,  holding  opposing 
batters  in  perfect  control  and  granting  only 
four  hits.  Three  hits  and  a well  placed  sac- 
rifice by  Oberlin  in  the  ninth  inning  gave 
them  the  necessary  two  runs.  Oberlin  made 
a total  of  eleven  hits. 

A southern  trip  on  the  IGth  and  17th  of 
May  had  disastrous  results,  Oberlin  being 
beaten  7 to  1 by  Miami  and  11  to  1 by  Cin- 
cinnati. In  the  Miami  game  Gurney  and  Bur- 
nett pitched,  but  were  hit  freely,  while  all 
Oberlin  could  gather  was  one  run  in  the  sev- 
enth inning.  Allen  of  Cincinnati,  who  has 
made  twelve  homers  in  six  games,  was  the 
hero  of  the  encounter  with  the  Queen  City 
aggregation.  Adams  pitched  for  Oberlin. 
and  after  the  first  five  innings  tightened  up 
and  held  down  the  hits.  The  absence  of 
Weber,  star  pitcher,  who  has  been  held  out 
with  minor  injuries,  may  have  contributed  to 
the  defeats. 

The  game,  which  began  most  auspiciously 
for  Oi)erUn,  witii  Reserve,  ended  late  in  the 
first  inning,  after  Weber  had  fanned  two  of 
the  first  three  Reserve  men  and  the  other  had 
Hied  out,  and  Oberlin  was  going  strong,  with 
one  out  and  the  bases  full. 
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I'HACK 

The  track  team  lost  to  Miami  by  a score  of 
72  to  59  on  May  6.  It  turned  out  to  be  more 
of  a swimming  meet  than  anything  else. 
Oberlln  won  the  quarter,  half,  mile,  two-mile, 
relay,  javelin  and  high  jump,  but  was  unable 
to  capture  enough  seconds  and  thirds  to  win 
the  meet.  Stocker  of  Oberlin  scored  ten 
points. 

The  triangle  meet  at  Alliance  brought  bet- 
ter results,  Oberlin  winning  with  85  points. 
Mount  Union  came  second,  with  57,  and  Re- 
serve third,  with  23.  Winning  a big  share  of 
firsts,  and  placing  consistently  in  other  posi- 
tions, the  Crimson  and  Gold  held  a consistent 
lead. 

Tennis 

Three  tennis  matches  have  brought  one  vic- 
tory, one  tie  and  one  defeat.  The  first  event 
was  with  Heidelberg,  Oberlin  winning  in 
straight  sets  and  with  little  difficulty.  Against 
Wesleyan,  each  school  won  and  lost  two  sets 
of  singles,  and  rain  prevented  the  playing  of 
the  doubles,  which  would  have  decided  the 
score.  Against  Denison,  Oberlin  w'on  only  one 
set  of  doubles,  and  lost  the  other  doubles  and 
all  four  singles. 

INTERCL.\SS  TiI.\CK 

The  sophomores  were  victorious  in  the  an- 
nual interclass  outdoor  track  meet  on  April 
26.  The  class  of  ’26  scored  75  points.  Fresh- 
men came  second  with  60%  points,  seniors 
with  52,  and  juniors  with  28%. 


THE  WOMEN’S  GLEE  CLUB 
1tINE11.U!Y 

April  1 — Clyde,  Ohio;  High  School. 

April  2— Toledo,  Ohio;  Scott  High  School, 
(morning) ; Park  Congregational 
Church,  (evening). 

April  3 — Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Kiwanis  Club, 
(luncheon) ; Congregational  Church, 
(evening). 

April  4— Chicago,  111.;  Friday  Forum;  Y.  M.  C. 

A.  (luncheon) ; Morgan  Park  Congre- 
gational Church  (evening). 

April  5 — Chicago,  111.;  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Alumni  Meeting;  Hotel  LaSalle,  Radio 
Concert,  Station  WMAQ. 

April  6 Evanston,  111.;  Sunday  Afternoon 
Club;  Wilmette,  111.,  Sunday  Evening 
Club. 

April  7 — W oodstock,  Illinois,  Congregational 
Church. 

April  8— Elkhart,  Ind.,  Church  of  Christ. 


ENrnaT.AiNED  iiy  Alumni 
Quite  naturally  the  largest  attendance  of 
Oberlin  graduates  and  former  students  was  at 
the  Chicago  Alumni  gathering  where  Dr.  Bos- 
worth  was  the  special  guest  and  speaker  and 
the  glee  club  furnished  the  musical  program. 
In  Toledo  the  Oberlin  Alumnae  gave  a tea  in 
honor  of  the  club  at  the  Women’s  Club  rooms; 
the  concert  in  the  evening  was  under  the 
special  charge  of  Orville  C.  Jones,  ’19,  and  Max 
Hahn,  ’22.  In  Evanston  the  young  women  of 
the  club  were  entertained  for  supper  in  the 
homes  of  Oberlin  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos 
C.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Chamber- 
lain,  Mrs.  Anna  Mueller  Waterman,  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Anderson  Galloway  are  names  familiar  to 
many.  At  Battle  Creek,  Miss  Sylvia  Sullivan, 
’21,  and  in  Woodstock,  Mr.  James  W.  Fifield, 
’21,  had  full  charge  of  the  concert  and  spared 
no  efforts  in  making  the  club’s  visit  pleasant 
and  eventful.  Motor  and  sight-seeing  trips,  re- 
ceptions and  dances,  theatre  and  dinner  parties 
w’ere  crowded  in  and  completed  the  calendar 
of  appointments. 


298  Diplomas 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Faculty  held 
May  13,  recommendations  were  adopted  for 
the  bestowal  of  degrees  at  Commencement, 
subject  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  work 
being  carried,  to  298  candidates.  The  total 
includes  those  who  complete  their  require- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Session  or 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  but  are  to  be  considered  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1924.  The  table  follows: 

Meu  Women  'I’ot.il 


I’aehelor  of  .Arts  in  .Tune,  1024...  SI  12.S  200 

I’.aelielor  of  .Arts  In  ,Ang.  1024.  ...  .S  1.1  2;t 

I’neheltn-  of  .Arts  in  I-'et).  102o.  . . 4 o 0 

00  14.8  241 

I’.aclielor  of  Music 20  2.3 

Uaeludor  of  .School  Music 18  0 

Master  of  .Arts  in  .l\ine,  1024 12  4 111 

■Ma.stcr  of  Arts  in  Ang.  1024 I 1 2 

Ma.ster  of  SaereU  Tiieoiogy 1 0 i 

Ilachcior  of  Divinity .' li  o ri 

117  181  2!>.S 

Physical  Ivlncatlon  Diploma 1 12  i:’, 


The  total  is  surpassed  only  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college.  The  total  in  1923  ivas  309. 


Reviews  of  hoolcs  hy  Anna  Loiuse  Strong. 
’06,  and  Frances  Densmore.  0.  C.  .1/.  lSSJf-1, 
are  in  type  and  will  be  used  in  July. 
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Earning  2-8-5 


by  Grace  L.  Schaufller,  ’16.  There  are  two  de- 
signs— one  a little  girl  holding  a doll;  the 
other  a little  girl  in  a tree.  The  children  will 
love  to  put  these  in  their  books. 

Packages  of  20  plates  for  50  cents. 

100  South  Cedar  Avenue,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Miss  Helen  Brand  has  a set  of  beautiful  en- 
largements of  views  of  Oberlin  campus,  build- 
ings and  professors.  Sets  of  these  for  exhi- 
bition at  alumni  meetings  and  for  sale  on  com- 
mission can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Brand,  81 
South  Professor  Street,  Oberlin.  A large  nuni 
her  of  these  were  sold  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  more  will  be  on  sale  at  Com- 
mencement. 


MAHONING  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Professor  Clarence  Ward  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a delightful  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
alumni  at  the  Country  Club,  Warren,  May  6. 
The  editor  hopes  that  a more  complete  ac- 
count may  be  printed  in  July. 


REMEMBER  ALUMNI  DAY 

June  14  is  Alumni  Day. 

At  9:00  a.  m.  the  classes  gather  at  the  First 
Church.  Everybody  will  be  there. 

At  9:30  the  topic  "How  can  Oberlin  Alumni 
take  more  effective  part  in  civic  and  intercol- 
legiate affairs”  will  be  discussed. 

At  11:00  the  Alumni  Council  meets. 

At  12:30  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
reunion  classes  have  their  luncheons. 

At  2:00  the  Alumni-Varsity  double-header 
will  be  played. 

From  4:00  to  7:30  the  classes  will  have  re- 
unions. 

At  7:30  President  King  will  receive  in  the 
Art  Building. 

At  9:00  the  Illumination  Night  Parade  starts. 
Oberlin  is  planning  to  entertain  a crowd  of 
15,000. 


DAYTON  CHAPTER 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Maier, 
1537  North  Euclid  Avenue,  March  22.  Plans 
lor  the  appearance  of  the  Oberlin  Dramatic 
Association  were  discussed.  Officers  for  this 
chapter  are: 

President — Robert  Wright 

Vice-President — Olive  Weaver  Halteman. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mary  Darst  Drie- 
hurst 

Councilor — Miss  Katharine  Wright 

RAVENNA  CHAPTER 

Alumni  of  Ravenna  tvere  delightfully  enter- 
tained at  the  new  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Z.  Aughenbaugh,  ’98.  The  latest  news 
from  Oberlin  was  brought  by  the  Alumni  Sec- 
retary who  showed  the  Oberlin  film  at  the  high 
school  in  the  afternoon. 

OREGON  CHAPTER 

The  Oregon  Oberlin  Association  enjoyed  a 
St.  Patrick’s  frolic  March  17  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Courtland  Linden  Booth,  ’05 
(Juanita  Snyder,  ’08).  Over  forty  former 
Oberlinites  “ ted  the  pig,”  played  " potato 
golf  ” and  otlierwise  gamboled  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  Miss  Alice  H.  Cole,  ’09,  of  Forest 
Grove,  sang  two  Irish  songs,  and  Ira  E.  Gil- 
let.  ’15,  sang  with  Miss  Jean  M.  Shuppo.  ’93, 
at  the  piano.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gillet  are  visit- 
ing his  parents  at  Tangent,  Oregon,  for  a 
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MILWAUKEE  TREE  PLANTING 

Left  to  Right — J.  A.  Sessions  '18,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Henderson,  A.  S.  Gregg, 
'99,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Edwards,  F.  M.  Edwards  '13  (with  shovel),  H.  L. 
Henderson  '14,  Chas.  E.  Monroe  '77  (holding  tree).  Miss  M.  E.  Rock- 
wood  '19,  Rev.  Jos.  Jelinek  '90,  Miss  Althea  Heimbach  '18,  Miss  Lena 
B.  Tomson  '97,  Miss  Erna  Arpke  '17,  Miss  Ahelisle  Qu^mby  '17,  Miss 
Florence  Bisbee  '16. 


few  weeks  during  his  leave  of  absence  from 
his  missionary  work  in  Africa. 

ST.  LOUIS  ALUMNAE 

The  Oberlin  women  of  St.  Louis,  under  the 
active  leadership  of  Mirs.  Augusta  Jewitt 
Street,  have  been  meeting  once  a month  regu- 
larly, for  luncheon,  with  an  attendance  averag- 
ing about  twenty.  During  the  Building  and 
Endowment  Campaign,  they  made  a group 
pledge  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  A few  weeks 
ago  they  obtained  from  one  of  the  big  motion 
picture  theatres  a twenty-five  cent  per  ticket 
concession  for  all  tickets  they  could  sell  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  of  that  wmek. 
In  this  way,  over  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  was  raised. 

PHILADELPHIA  ALUMNAE  LUNCHEON 

Alumnae  of  Philadelphia  and  region  met  on 
Saturday  noon,  April  26.  Mrs.  Alice  Jones 
Emery,  Boston,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Green  Preble, 
New'  York,  and  Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin,  of 
Oberlin,  were  out-of-town  guests.  Miss  Eimert 
presided  and  outlined  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Mrs.  Martin  spoke  of 
the  opportunities  open  to  the  Oberlin  alumnae 
to  aid  Oberlin  thru  group  activities.  The 
Philadelphia  alumnae  will  meet  monthly  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 


ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 
The  officers  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association  are: 

Mrs.  Marion  Heusner  Crossen,  '17,  president. 
C.  H.  Sackett,  '04,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

NORTH  SHORE  WOMEN’S  CLUB 
(Evanston  and  Vicinity) 

The  women  of  the  North  Shore  met  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Marshall  Galloway,  810  Ingle- 
side  Place,  Evanston,  111.,  to  organize  the 
North  Shore  Oberlin  Women’s  Club.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  w'ere  elected: 

President — Miss  Rebecca  Ashley 
Vice-President — Miss  Carolyn  Willard 
Secretary — Mrs.  Robert  Keep  Clark 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Marshall  Doty 
Chairman  Entertainment  Committee — Mrs. 
Amos  Miller 

Assistant  Chairman — Mrs.  Frederic  Cham- 
berlain 

The  club  meets  for  luncheon  the  first 
Wednesday  in  each  month  at  the  Orrington 
Hotel,  Evanston. 

On  March  10  the  club  sponsored  a very  in- 
teresting and  artistic  recital  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Oberlin  Endowment  Fund  by 
Miss  Carolyn  Willard,  pianist,  and  Miss  Helen 
Hedges,  soprano,  before  a very  enthusiastic 
audience. 
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CLASS  OP  1896 

Out  of  the  24  of  the  class  of  1896  who  re- 
sponded to  the  questionnaire,  eight  are  sure 
of  returning  and  five  are  undecided. 

Gail  T.  Abbott  of  Medina  is  sales  promoter 
for  the  Barrett  Company  of  New'  York.  His 
daughter,  Ruth,  graduates  from  the  Conserva- 
tory this  year.  He  will  return. 

Andrew'  Auten,  landscape  architect,  of  Ober- 
lin,  will  be  here. 

Roy  D.  Bailey,  superintendent  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Home  of  Boonton,  N.  J.,  is  undecided 
about  returning. 

Howard  C.  Barnes,  who  is  teaching  in  Tall- 
madge,  Ohio,  w'ill  return. 

C.  C.  Bebout,  president  of  the  First  National 
bank  of  Greenwich,  Ohio,  will  return. 

Mrs.  Ben  Brown  (Lillian  Hart)  of  Wheaton, 
111.,  is  doubtful  about  returning. 

Jesse  C.  Childs  is  a fruit  grower  in  Donald, 
Wash. 

Helen  G.  Clarke,  who  is  teaching  in  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  hopes  to  return. 

A.  T.  R.  Cunningham  is  a surgeon  in  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Walter  Y.  Durand,  writer  and  economist,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  had  tw'o  articles  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  “The  Searchlight  on  Con- 
gress.” The  titles  were  “The  Southern  Pacific 
Oil  Land  Cases”  and  “Failures  of  Officials  in 
Land  Grant  Fi'auds.” 

Edgar  Roselle  Fuller  is  a Congregational 
minister  at  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Ethelbert  V.  Grahill,  of  Boston,  is  a lawyer 
and  reporter  of  decisions  of  the  supreme  ju- 
dicial court.  He  hopes  to  return. 

FVed  P.  Loomis  is  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  Omaha. 

Mary  J.  Nelson  is  head  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage department  of  the  Jamestown  high 
school. 

Alice  Pitkin  Nesbit  of  Chicago  hopes  to  re- 
turn. 

Jessie  H.  Rankin  is  doing  secretarial  work 
in  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Edward  H.  Rhoades,  Jr.,  who  is  a lawyer,  is 
undecided  whether  he  will  be  able  to  come 
back.  He  lives  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Clarence  A.  Sharp,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  is  a 
w'riter  and  the  editor  of  the  “Country  Bard,”  a 
magazine  of  poetry  which  he  has  been  pub- 
lishing for  six  years. 

George  A.  Sumner  is  the  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Penacook,  N.  H. 

Robert  A.  Upham  is  in  a department  store  in 
Shawano,  WIs. 


Grace  Weston,  assistant  principal  of  the  Gal- 
lon, O.,  high  school  is  not  sure  she  can  return. 

George  F.  White,  of  Cleveland,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  several  manufacturing  companies, 
will  return. 

Wlnnifred  Palmer  of  Gowanda,  New  York, 
is  doubtful  about  returning. 

Samuel  W.  Niederhauser  of  San  Diego  is 
teaching  in  Oceanside,  Calif. 

CLASS  OF  1897 

Out  of  the  20  who  returned  questionnaires 
concerning  attending  the  group  reunion,  five 
answered  that  they  would  be  here  and  three 
were  undecided.  The  Class  Secretary  reports 
that  at  least  twenty  are  planning  to  return. 

Hattie  E.  Bourne  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is 
a mechano-therapist.  She  will  return  if  she 
can  get  north  in  time. 

Frank  A.  Bown,  who  is  a minister  in  Plum- 
mer. Idaho,  cannot  return. 

Ward  R.  Clarke  is  a minister  of  Saco,  Me. 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Curtis  (Grace  Erwin)  of  Garrets- 
ville,  Ohio,  will  be  here  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Florence  M.  Fitch,  Professor  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature at  Oberlin  College  will  be  here  for 
Commencement. 

Anna  Jelinek  Hodous  is  living  at  Hartford. 
Conn. 

E.  P.  Johnston  is  teaching  Public  Speaking 
at  Granville,  Ohio. 

Frederick  W.  Lamb  of  Cincinnati  is  a phy- 
sician. 

Augusta  Rudd  McDonald  of  Evanston,  III., 
cannot  return  as  she  hopes  to  be  receiving  her 
M.  A.  from  Northwestern  University  in  June. 

Charlotte  M.  Partridge  of  South  Bend,  Ind.. 
is  assistant  to  the  minister. 

M.  A.  Peacock  of  Yakeena,  Wash.,  is  a fruit 
dealer. 

Robert  A.  Ricksecker  is  teaching  in  Cleve- 
land. She  will  return. 

E.  A.  Seibert,  principal  of  the  Parker  high 
school,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  return. 

Cora  J.  Seward  is  in  business  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

R.  M.  Strong  is  head  of  the  Anatomy  depart- 
ment, Loyola  University  Medical  School,  Chi- 
cago. 

Louisa  (Hayes)  Sikes  of  Birmingham  will  be 
in  Oberlin  for  Commencement. 

J.  Lloyd  Smith  is  a minister  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

A.  Ij.  Squire  is  a lawyer  in  Blackwell,  Okla. 

Lee  J.  Travis  is  the  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.  He 
doubtful  about  returning. 
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MILWAUKEE  DISTRICT  CHAPTER 
The  Wisconsin  Chapter  of  the  Oberiin  Aium- 
ni  Association  met  for  an  Oberiin  day  on  May 
3rd  with  three  scheduied  events  on  the  pro- 
gram. Tho  the  chapter  is  not  a large  one,  the 
attendance  was  good,  and  the  spirit  was  the 
best  ever. 

The  first  event  was  the  planting  of  an  Ober- 
iin Memorial  Tree  in  Washington  Park,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  park  in  Milwaukee. 
In  cooperation  with,  the  park  commission  a 
most  attractive  spot  for  the  tree  planting  had 
been  selected  and  the  ground  previously  pre- 
pared. Frank  M.  Edwards,  Oberiin,  ’13,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  landscape 
gardeners  in  Milwaukee,  furnished  the  tree 
which  of  course  was,  most  appropriately,  an 
elm.  Charles  E.  Monroe,  Oberiin,  ’77,  gave  the 
address  at  the  planting  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, who  is  a prominent  Mihvaukee  attorney, 
spoke  briefly  of  the  ideals  of  Oberiin  and  her 
message  to  the  world  and  of  the  splendid  idea 
of  planting  memorial  trees  in  her  honor  in  the 
various  cities  of  the  country.  The  tree  was 
dedicated  as  the  King  Elm  in  recognition  of 
the  splendid  leadership  of  President  King  and 
will  be  properly  marked  in  a permanent  way. 

The  second  event  was  a dinner  at  the  Mil- 
waukee City  Club  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  events  of  the  year.  At  the  close 
of  the  dinner  the  annual  business  meeting  was 
held.  By  unanimous  vote  of  those  present  the 
name  of  the  chapter  -w'as  changed  from  the 
Wisconsin  Chapter  to  the  Milwaukee  District 
Chapter,  inasmuch  as  so  few  of  the  alumni 
from  over  the  state  could  ever  attend  the 
meetings.  ’The  chapter  now^  includes  the 
alumni  in  Milwaukee  and  its  suburbs,  in  Ken- 
osha, Racine,  Elkorn,  Waukesha,  and  Sheboy- 
gan. The  officers  for  the  new  year  are:  F.  M. 
Edwards,  president,  Arelisle  Qulmby,  vice-pres- 
ident, J.  A.  Sessions,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
H.  F.  Henderson,  councilor. 

The  dinner  and  business  meeting  were  fol- 
lowed by  a theatre  party. 

The  chapter  is  planning  a picnic  meeting 
in  June  or  early  July  when  the  families  will 
be  included  and  present  and  prospective  Ober- 
iin students  will  be  the  honored  guests  with 
their  parents. 

SANDUSKY  CHAPTER 
The  Sandusky  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  at  a meeting  held  May 
second  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Parsons,  ’93.  After  an  informal  discussion 


about  Oberiin  today,  led  by  the  Alumni  Secre- 
tary, and  before  the  ample  refreshments,  Mr. 
James  Judson,  ’16,  was  elected  president,  and 
Mrs.  Lcdand  P.  Spore,  O.  C.  M.,  ’16,  (Dorothy 
Biederwolf)  was  elected  Secretary. 

OBERLIN  WOMEN’S  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 
Returning  to  our  early  custom,  the  Oberiin 
Women’s  Club  had  a luncheon  at  Field’s  on 
Saturday,  April  19.  The  Oberiin  constituency 
in  Chicago  is  a constantly  changing  one  and 
we  are  fortunate  w'hen  our  newcomers  can  be 
introduced  and  give  us  an  idea  of  their  work. 
In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Millikan,  Mrs.  Robert 
K.  Clark  presided  and  introduced  two  new  ar- 
rivals— Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Eels  (Eleanor  Patrick, 
’15)  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Swearingen  (Sally 
Smails,  ’13).  Mrs.  Eels  spoke  of  the  work 
being  done  among  the  Italians  at  Garibaldi  In- 
stitute and  Mrs.  Swearingen  explained  some 
benefits  in  the  camp  life  of  girls.  The  club 
is  slowly  but  surely  adding  to  its  Endowment 
Fund. 


TEN  DAYS  IN  THE  EAST 

“Seven  bookings — a ten-day  swing  through 
six  states,  covering  twenty-one  hundred  miles 
— glimpses  of  Buffalo,  Albany,  Pittsfield  and 
Dalton,  Mass.,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Newark  and  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Milford,  Stam- 
ford, Stratford,  Bridgeport,  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Pittsburg,  Youngs- 
town and  Cleveland.” — this  is  the  trip  which 
fourteen  happy  strolling  players  of  the  Oberiin 
Dramatic  Association  will  long  remember. 

Space  lacks  to  tell  of  plays  given,  the  sights 
seen,  and  the  hospitality  enjoyed.  But  the 
players  and  their  coach,  Mr.  Sherman,  want 
to  record  their  gratitude  for  the  strenuous 
labors  and  cordial  greetings  of  a host  of  alum- 
ni. Harold  Richey  and  Raymond  Moyer  man- 
aged the  Philadelphia  appearance.  At  Mont- 
clair Miss  Lucile  Blackmore  and  her  Oberiin 
committee  superintended  the  entertainment. 
The  Rev.  Alfred  G.  Walton  was  the  host  at 
Stamford  as  was  the  Rev.  Robert  C.  White- 
head  at  Stratford.  At  Washington  the  Rev. 
Jason  N.  Pierce,  one  of  the  two  honorary  life 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  host 
at  his  church  and  Mrs.  Coolidge,  who  planted 
the  Oberiin  Elm,  graciously  received  the  play- 
ers in  the  White  House.  Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan 
and  Charles  E.  Yetman  spent  much  of  the  day 
showing  the  visitors  the  sights  of  the  Capital. 
With  such  trips  as  this  in  view,  no  wonder 
that  the  Dramatic  Association  is  popular! 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


’67— The  Reverend  R.  T.  Cross  and  Mrs. 
Cross  have  returned  from  a winter’s  sojourn 
in  Florida.  While  there  Mr.  Cross  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  affecting  his  left  arm  and 
leg,  hut  recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to 
Twinsburg.  On  the  Sunday  before  he  was 
taken,  his  college  classmate  and  roommate,  P. 
H.  Kaiser,  for  fifty  years  a lawyer  in  Cleve- 
land, had  a similar  stroke. 

’72 — Edward  W.  Andrews  died  at  the  Presby- 
terian hospital  in  Chicago  on  April  25th  after 
a brief  illness.  He  is  survived  by  his  son, 
Edward  P.  Andrews  of  Chicago,  a sister,  Mrs. 
Frances  D.  (Andrews)  Tenney,  ’63,  of  Oberlin, 
and  two  brothers,  Charles  R.  Andrews  of  Ada, 
Minn.,  and  Arthur  C.  Andrews,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Ex-’74 — David  Calvin  Leonard  died  in  Fres- 
no, Calif.,  May  7. 

’75 — The  Minneapolis  Journal  of  May  18 
printed  the  following  item:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
lan P.  Roberts,  ’75,  will  leave  June  11  lor  the 
east  and  Europe.  They  wilt  attend  commence- 
ment at  Princeton  University,  where  their  son, 
Harlan  C.  Roberts,  will  be  graduated.  They 
will  sail  on  the  Orca  on  June  21  lor  Southamp- 
ton. The  party  will  motor  in  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  will  be  in  London  in  July 
lor  the  convention  of  the  Bar  association. 
Afterward  they  will  tour  the  continent,  and  re- 
turn on  the  Carmania  September  4. 

’75 — Mrs.  Frances  Stevens  Gulick,  who  was 
sick  lor  a month  this  winter  with  influenza, 
writes:  ‘T  expect  to  start  east  the  last  of 
April  and  spend  most  of  May  in  Findlay,  Ohio, 
and  then  go  on  to  Boston.  I am  expecting  to 
be  in  Randolph,  N.  H„  with  Addison  Gulick 
and  family  during  the  summer.  I may  go  by 
steamer  via  Panama  to  Los  Angeles.” 

•g2-’86 — Joe  Beatty  Burtt  has  recently  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Crime  Prevention 
Committee  of  the  Chicago  Law  and  Order 
League,  and  to  the  same  office  in  the  Hyde 
Park  Protective  Association.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  a campaign  to  prevent  needless 
slaughter  of  birds.  Mr.  Burtt  has  been  a 
leader  of  the  law-observance  movement  among 
college  and  university  men,  who,  in  spite  of 
their  training,  have  only  too  often  flaunted  the 
law. 

’gg — Mrs.  Anna  Gurney  Burtt  has  deeded 
two  acres  in  Hart,  Mich.,  to  Christian  J.  Eck, 
an  evangelist,  lor  the  purpose  of  erecting  an 


evange'istic  tabernacle,  a missionary  rest  and 
probably  a training  school,  according  to  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  of  May  16.  Cutting  or 
removal  of  any  shrubbery,  trees  or  lumber 
without  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Burtt  is  forbidden. 
Mr.  Burtt  is  known  as  an  advocate  of  conserva- 
tion of  all  forms  of  life. 

O.  C.  M.,  ’96-’01 — Clarence  Cameron  White 
has  a two  page  article  in  . the  May  number  of 
“Etude,”  on  “The  Musical  Genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro.”  It  is  marked  by  a graceful  lit- 
erary style  and  generous  appreciation  of  the 
successful  work  of  many  American  composers 
and  musical  artists.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
his  own  attainments,  but  the  editors  speak  of 
him  as  “an  American  Negro  who  has  attained 

distinction  as  a violinist  and  composer 

He  was  brought  up  and  educated  in  Oberlin 
and  studied  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatoi-y  for 
five  years.  He  taught  in  Washington  public 
schools,  and  studied  abroad  for  several  years 
with  M.  Zatarevitsch,  a noted  Russian  violinist, 
and  with  the  late  Coleridge-Taylor  in  England. 
He  has  made  many  concert  tours  in  America 
as  a violinist.  He  is  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Negro  Musicians,  which  has 
some  nine  hundred  members.” 

Mrs.  White  is  an  accomplished  pianist  and 
accompanist.  They  are  now  residents  of 
Oberlin. 

’83 — Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift  has  returned 
from  a month’s  tour  with  her  Passion  Play 
program,  including  Northampton  and  Amherst, 
Mass.,  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  New  York  City,  Chi- 
cago and  Evanston,  111.,  and  Toledo. 

’90 — Mr.  Prank  E.  Barrows,  dean  of  music 
at  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa,  died  on 
April  17. 

Ex-’93 — A clipping  from  the  Boston  Evening 
Globe  of  April  26  gives  an  account  of  the 
planting  of  a tree  by  the  Boston  W.  C.  T.  U. 
in  honor  of  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Foster, 
ex-’93,  is  president  of  the  organization. 

’93 — Rev.  Howard  Murray  Jones,  D.D.,  has 
been  serving  as  the  acting  pastor  for  the  last 
six  months  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  now  resides  dur- 
ing the  winters.  He  spends  his  summers  on 
his  farm  at  Auburndale,  Wis. 

'93 — Mrs.  Lucy  Morley  Marden  writes  from 
Athens,  Greece,  April  15,  ’24:  “Last  year  we 
were  at  Tiflis  in  Georgia,  the  Russian  Cau- 
casus, working  for  24,000  orphans 
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This  year  ve  finally  came  to  Greece,  after 
waiting  some  time  in  Constantinople  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  go  back  to  our  hospital 
in  Marsovan.  As  it  seemed  the  time  had  not 
yet  come,  we  came  here  where  my  husband  is 
engaged  as  Medical  Director  of  the  Near  East 
Relief.  We  are  very  happy  to  be  here  and 
find  that  though  the  work  is  hard  it  is  re- 
warding. In  every  orphanage  and  refugee 
camp  I meet  with  people  whom  1 knew  at 

Marsovan  or  Adana In  February  we 

and  three  other  missionary  friends  decided  to 
make  a little  home.  We  have  located  at  Old 
Phaleron,  near  the  American  College  tor  girls. 
I am  teaching  sixteen  hours  a week,  besides 
keeping  the  home.  ...  My  husband  has  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  terrible  malaria 
that  caused  the  death  of  many  children  last 
summer.  He  is  working  to  reduce  the  cases, 
or  rather,  he  is  working  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
ease, but  may  succeed  only  in  reducing  the 
cases  this  year,  with  better  hopes  and  pros- 
pects for  next.  Athens  is  delightful  as  a place 
to  live.” 

’93 — Rev.  Theodore  T.  Holway  wrote  in 
March  from  Philipopolis,  Bulgaria,  that  he  was 
planning  to  make  tours  of  the  villages  along 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Rhodope  and  Rio 
mountains,  using  a stereopticon  with  slides 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  and  some  temperance 
slides  occasionally.  In  the  last  year  and  a 
half  he  has  been  freely  permitted  to  speak  in 
public  squares  and  in  front  of  school  houses. 
In  one  village  the  young  people  gave  up  their 
simple  folk  dance  to  come  and  hear  him 
preach.  “The  youth  of  Bulgaria,”  he  says, 
“need  faith  in  Christ.  The  immense  majority 
don’t  have  any  interest  whatever  in  religion, 
although  recently  there  is  more  of  a swing 
back  toward  faith.” 

’93 — Seabury  C.  Mastick  was  one  of  a group 
of  college  men  who  gathered  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  Calif.,  for  a college  bonfire  on  .Tune  21, 
1894.  A reunion  of  this  group  will  be  held  on 
June  21,  this  year,  at  Walton,  in  the  Catskill 
mountains.  It  is  hoped  that  news  of  this 
meeting  will  reach  all  the  original  group,  al- 
though only  twenty-six  are  now  definitely 
known. 

’94 — Who’s  Who  in  America  for  1922-23 
prints  an  account  of  Herdman  P.  Cleland, 
Oberlin,  ’94.  A part  of  the  article  states:  “He 
was  a member  of  the  International  Geological 
Congress  of  Mexico,  the  International  Geolog- 
ical Congress  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a fellow 


in  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  American  Academy  of 
Art  and  Science,  a member  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  America,  Paleontology  Society, 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  -Xi.  He 
is  author  of  Fauna  of  the  Hamilton  Founda- 
tion, Fossils  and  Stratigraphy  of  the  Middle 
Devonic  of  Wisconsin,  Physical  and  Histori- 
cal Geology,  Practical  Applications  of  Geology, 
and  Physiography.  His  home  is  at  Stetson 
Road,  Williamstown,  Mass.” 

’94 — Wilmot  E.  Stevens  has  moved  to  Bur- 
ton, Ohio,  where  he  is  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church. 

’94 — Six  more  questionnaires  have  come  in 
from  the  class  of  ’94.  Rytie  Candee,  teacher, 
803  Oakwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  hopes  to  re- 
turn. 

John  Milton  Thomas  is  a Congregational 
minister  in  Fron-olen  Vron,  Llangollen,  North 
W'’ales. 

Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Kelser  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio, 
will  return. 

Mrs.  Kate  Watson  Forbes,  of  Honolulu,  will 
be  back.  She  writes  that  three  of  her  five 
children  are  in  Oberlin  College  now,  and 
challenges  any  of  her  classmates  to  show  a 
better  record. 

Mrs.  Susie  Stone  Lea  is  living  at  Forest 
Grove,  Oregon. 

Charles  G.  Murphy,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  is 
doubtful  about  returning.  He  is  District  Sec- 
retary for  the  Congregational  Education  So- 
ciety. 

’95 — N.  Stone  Scott  is  a surgeon  of  Cleve- 
land. He  will  be  here  for  Commencement. 

’96 — Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Nye  (Myra  Sturtevant)  is 
editor  of  the  women’s  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  At  commencement  time  she 
will  be  covering  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  clubs. 

’96 — Samuel  Houston  Gray  is  a minister  in 
Baldwin  City,  Kans. 

Harry  R.  Hazel,  who  is  teaching  in  Cleve- 
land, will  be  here. 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Head,  of  Youngstown,  is  com- 
ing back  to  see  her  daughter  graduate. 

Mrs.  Mae  Emery  White,  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
is  doubtful  about  returning. 

Jessie  L.  Shank  is  in  a bank  in  Bryson  City, 
North  Carolina. 

Ex-’96 — The  Republican  state  convention  of 
Missouri  has  recommended  the  nomination  of 
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Governor  Arthur  H.  Hyde,  ex-’96,  for  vice 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Walter  M.  Deck,  who  is  in  business  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is  undecided  about  returning. 

Ellen  R.  Raymond,  Donation  Secretary,  of 
Berea  College,  hopes  to  return. 

Henry  Bicknell,  dentist,  can  be  reached  at 
Box  3049,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

'98 — On  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Wright  Brothers’  first  flight  the  French  gov- 
ernment, represented  by  General  G.  A.  L.  Du- 
mont of  the  French  embassy  at  Washington, 
conferred  on  Orvilie  Wright  the  title  of  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  on  Miss  Kathar- 
ine Wright  the  title  of  Officer  of  Public  In- 
struction. Miss  Wright’s  diploma  states  that 
the  honor  is  for  “services  rendues  ^ I’expansion 
intellectuelle  francaise  k I’etranger.” 

’98 — Albert  C.  Norris  has  recently  moved 
from  Elwood  to  Sweetser,  Ind. 

Ex-’98 — Mrs.  Emily  Platt,  secretary  of  the 
Washburn  law  school,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  has 
planted  an  elm  on  the  Washburn  campus.  She 
is  encouraging  tree-planting  among  the  thirty 
Oherlin  alumni  in  Topeka. 

’98 — The  Reverend  T.  M.  Higginbotham  has 
recently  become  pastor  of  the  Dodge  Memor- 
ial Congregational  Church  of  Council  Bluffs, 
low'a. 

’98 — Kathryn  Newell  Adams,  who  has  been 
teaching  at  the  Constantinople  Woman’s  Col- 
lege, will  be  inaugurated  as  President  of  the 
College  on  June  9. 

’9g — Ira  D.  Shaw  of  Lakewood  has  accepted 
a professorship  in  Berea  College. 

’02-—E.  C.  Roberts,  realtor  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
has  an  article  on  “The  Romantic  Story  of 
Real  Estate  in  Ohio,  in  the  Realty  Record  of 
April,  1924. 

>03 — Charles  H.  Burr  had  hardly  assumed 
his  new  position  as  professor  of  physics  at 
Berea  College,  Ky.,  when  he  passed  away 
May  3rd  of  flu-pneumonia.  He  was  born  in 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  February,  1878,  and  was  the 
son  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Burr,  ’71,  and  grandson  of 
Rev.  Willard  Burr,  ’40. 

His  boyhood  life  wa-s  spent  in  New  England; 
but  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  91, 
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the  family  moved  to  Oberlin,  that  all  the 
children  might  have  a better  chance  for  edu- 
cation. He  prepared  tor  college  in  the  high 
school  and  academy  and  graduated  in  1903, 
stopping  two  years  during  his  course  to  get 
means  to  flnish  his  college  work. 

In  1904  he  married  Annie  Harding,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Charles  Harding,  missionary  of  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Sholapin,  India.  While  studying 
for  his  A.  M.  degree,  1906,  he  taught  in  the 
Academy:  and  was  for  a few  years  assistant 
in  the  physics  department  of  Oberlin  College. 
Receiving  a call  from  the  Missionary  Board  to 
join  the  mission  in  India  for  educational  work, 
he  went  to  Ahmednagar  to  take  charge  of  a 
large  high  school,  and  do  other  mission  work. 
Here,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  fur- 
lough, he  has  worked  for  fifteen  years.  A 
year  ago,  leaving  India  on  his  second  furlough, 
greatly  worn  and  exhausted,  he  and  his  family 
came  to  Oberlin,  where  they  have  been  till 
called  to  Berea,  in  April.  He  felt  his  health 
would  not  warrant  his  return  to  the  very 
heavy  work  he  had  so  long  carried  in  India. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  chil- 
dren, Donald,  a freshman  in  Oberlin  College, 
and  Alice. 

’03 — Edward  H.  Tenney  has  been  for  several 
years  Chief  Engineer  of  Power  Plants  of  the 
Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Electrical  World  of  March  20  publishes  a 
ten  page  article  by  him  describing  the  new 
power  plant  at  Cahokia,  recently  constructed 
by  the  company  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sippi  river,  opposite  St.  Louis,  which  has  put 
into  successful  operation  ^everal  important 
new  features  for  generating  stations,  among 
them  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel  and  under- 
ground coal  handling  facilities.  The  building 
is  placed  out  in  the  river,  and  its  operating 
room  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  instead  of 
in  the  usual  location  at  the  top.  The  article 
is  highly  technical  and  has  elaborate  detail 
illustrations. 

Mr.  Tenney  is  the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Tenney,  pastor  emeritus  of  United 
Congregational  Church  of  Oberlin,  and  his  wife 
is  a daughter  of  former  Principal  George  H. 
White  of  Oberlin  Academy.  Their  home  is 
now  in  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  a suburb  of  St. 
Louis. 

’04 — Alma  G.  Stokey  has  an  article  on  “Sci- 
ence at  Woods  Hoie"  in  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Alumnae  Quarterly  for  April. 
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’04 — John  H.  Angle  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  saies  manager  and  general  publicity 
director  of  the  Powers  Mercantile  Company  of 
Minneapolis. 

’07 — Edward  L.  Wertheim  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  N.  Y. 
C.,  and  joined  the  staff  of  Wm.  T.  Mullally, 
Inc..  Advertising  Agency,  198  Broadway,  New 
York. 

’07— James  W.  Chaffee  died  in  Mt.  Sinai 
hospital,  Milwaukee,  May  7,  after  a severe  at- 
tack of  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Mr.  Chaf- 
fee resided  at  22  East  Center  Street,  Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis.,  and  had  been  employed  as  the  at- 
torney for  the  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  one 
of  the  larger  concerns  of  the  city.  He  was 
very  active  in  the  Oberlin  group  and  had  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  city. 

’09 — Mrs.  Mabel  Shaw  Dray  died  April  6, 
1924.  She  came  to  Oberlin  from  Courtland, 
Ohio,  and  taught  for  several  years  in  War- 
ren. Mr.  Dray,  an  alumnus  of  Hiram  College, 
is  a teacher  in  the  high  school,  Warren,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Dray  will  be  greatly  missed  from  the 
group  of  congenial  Oberlin  alumni  of  Warren 
and  vicinity. 

’09 — William  H.  Belden,  who  teaches  mathe- 
matics and  is  athletic  coach  in  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, Canada,  recently  came  to  visit  his 
mother,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Belden  of  Oberlin,  and  ex- 
pects to  remain  through  Commencement. 

’09 — Edwin  L.  Shuey,  Jr.,  and  Anna  Ruth 
Spencer  were  married  on  May  1.  Mrs.  Shuey 
graduated  from  College  of  Emporij  in  1915 
and  took  her  M.A.  at  Kansas  University  in 
1917.  Dr.  J.  J.  Rice,  ’87,  assisted  with  the 
ceremony  and  Dr.  D.  A.  Huschler,  Cons.  '06, 
furnished  the  music.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shuey 
will  be  at  home  after  August  1 at  Amedsa 
Hills,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

’09 — Mrs.  Edna  Wane  Bissell  announces  the 
arrival  of  Ramon  Wane  Bissell  on  October  26, 
1923. 

’10 — Heaton  Pennington  & Son,  Realtors, 
announce  the  removal  of  their  office  to  1306 
Union  Mortgage  Bldg,  (formerly  Citizens 
Bldg.). 

’10— Sidney  Dart  and  family  arrived  in 
Oberlin  April  20  from  Angola,  West  Africa, 


and  are  visiting  his  father,  F.  H.  Dart,  in 
Oberlin. 

’lO-’ll— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Spenser  Bowen 
have  leased  the  home  of  Ruth  Alexander  Nich- 
ols and  are  for.  a year  and  a half  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  217  Chestnut  Street,  Westfield, 
N.  Y. 

'11 — Members  of  the  Class  of  1911  who  are 
in  Oberlin  for  Commencement  will  meet  for 
an  informal  reunion  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Morrison  (Helen  Barber),  336 
Reamer  Place. 

’13 — Mrs.  Ethel  Beacham  Burnside  is  the 
first  woman  attorney  ever  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  practicing  before  the  several  courts  of 
Washington  county.  Pa.  Mrs.  Burnside  has 
been  active  in  Pittsburgh  University  work 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  president  of 
the  Lambda  chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Delta,  the 
Pitt  chapter  of  the  National  Women’s  Law 
Fraternity.  She  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Women’s  Law  Cluh  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  secretary  of  the  senior  law 
class. 

’14 — Frank  M.  Edwards  Is  now  one  of  the 
most  prominent  landscape  architects  of  Mil- 
waukee. He  has  been  called  upon  to  assist 
in  a number  of  city-wide  beautification  proj- 
ects and  is  kept  very  busy  in  the  commercial 
field. 

’14 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Ryan  (Wino- 
gene  Shirey)  announce  the  birth  of  a son, 
James  Edward  Ryan,  on  May  14,  at  their 
home,  300  E.  Highland  Avenue,  Muncie,  Ind. 

’14 — Miss  Marie  Wilson,  director  of  Play- 
grounds and  Recreation  of  the  Cleveland 
schools,  is  on  vacation  in  Ireland.  A severe 
attack  of  influenza,  coming  on  top  of  her 
crowded  schedule  and  strenuous  work  for 
Oberlin  College  last  fall,  made  a complete  va- 
cation imperative.  Her  position  is  being 
filled  by  Edwina  Jones,  ’17,  of  11118  Clifton 
Blvd.  Miss  Wilson  writes  that  she  is  finding 
Ireland  so  attractive  that  she  is  tempted  to 
remain  and  help  with  the  planning  of  play- 
grounds in  Belfast. 

’15 — The  gift  of  the  women  of  the  class  of 
’15  to  the  work  of  Miss  Cora  May  Walton  in 
Fenchow,  Shansi,  was  ,|83.50  this  year.  Last 
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year  the  gift  was  .$232.  Since  1920,  when  the 
fund  was  instituted,  the  women  of  this  class 
have  given  .$799.50  for  this  work.  Miss  Wal- 
ton returns  on  furlongh  this  summer  and 
will  be  with  the  class  for  their  tenth  reunion 
in  1925,  when  she  will  give  a detailed  report 
of  how  the  Fund  has  been  used. 

'15— George  S.  Brewer  is  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  4800  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’15— Born,  to  Ruth  Alexander  Nichols, 
April  23,  a daughter,  Anne  Townsend. 

’15 — Mrs.  I.  S.  Adams  (Frieda  Kriebel) 
writes:  "We  have  a little  daughter,  born  in 

the  Allentown,  Pa.,  hospital  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Her  name  is  Evelyn  Caswell  Adams, 
and,  unless  she  wants  to  study  Home  Eco- 
nomics, we  will  prepare  her  to  enter  Oberlin 
College  in  the  fall  of  1943!!  She  is  already 
very  much  interested  in  our  Alma  Mater,  for 
she  hears  us  talking  about  our  plans  to  attend 
the  Tenth  Reunion  in  June,  1925.  Of  course, 
she  will  attend  the  reunion  with  us.” 

’15,  0.  C.  M.  ’17 — Harold  D.  Smith,  now  act- 
ing organist  and  instructor  in  music  at  Vas- 
sar,  has  been  appointed  University  organist 
and  assistant  professor  of  music  at  Cornell 
University.  He  will  begin  his  work  here  next 
fall,  serving  as  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
Sage  Chapel,  giving  organ  recitals,  and  teach- 
ing classes  in  harmony. 

Ex-’15 — Lawrence  H.  Rich  was  married  to 
Claire  Trotter  on  April  5 in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Mr.  Rich,  as  he  was  known  at  Ober- 
lin, has  resumed  his  correct  name,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  del  Rlccio.  The  couple  will  live  at 
The  Grosvenor,  35  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

’15 — Professor  Bruce  Baxter  of  Mount  Union 
College,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Alliance  Rotary. 

’16 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  V.  Cady  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Mary  Louise, 
on  April  2,  Their  address  is  Shantung  Chris- 
tian University,  Tsinanfu,  China. 

’16 — Carver  W.  Wolfe,  formerly  of  the  ad- 
miralty division  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
has  formed  a partnership  with  James  -\- 
Hatch  for  the  general  practice  of  law  under 
the  name  of  Hatch  and  Wolfe,  27  William 
Street,  New  York  City. 

’16-’17 — Louise  Morris,  Cons.  ’17,  and  Harold 
Hope,  ’16,  were  married  April  29.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hope  will  live  in  Mitchell,  S.  D..  where 
Mr.  Hope  is  employed  by  the  Goodyear  Rub- 
ber Company. 
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•17_Rlbert  M.  Shelton,  who  receives  his 
Doctor’s  degree  from  Yale  in  June,  read  a 
paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  which  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  has  accepted  a position  for  next 
year  with  the  Cheney  Silk  Company. 

'17 — Mary  Frances  Tenney  has  been  as- 
signed one  of  the  leading  roles  in  the  annual 
home  coming  May  day  celebration  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  Miss  Tenney  holds  a fellow- 
ship in  Latin  at  Bryn  Mawr  this  year  and  is 
teaching  and  doing  postgraduate  work. 

’18 — Miss  Althea  Heimbach,  director  of 
physical  education  at  Miiwaukee-Downer  Col- 
lege for  Women,  is  just  closing  a most  suc- 
cessful year,  which  is  ranked  as  the  best  in 
physical  education  and  athletic  activities  that 
the  college  has  ever  had. 

’18 — Margaret  Haskell  was  commissioned  to 
the  Balkan  Mission  at  East  Haven,  Conn., 
May  13 

’18 — John  A.  Sessions,  until  recently  presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  chapter,  is  now 
executive  secretary  of  the  central  branch  of 
the  Milwaukee  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  is  the  largest 
branch  in  the  city,  with  a membership  of  over 
5000,  and  a staff  of  18  secretaries.  He  is  also 
active  at  present  in  the  organizing  of  week- 
day religious  instruction  in  the  city  and  the 
establishment  of  a training  school  for  relig- 
ious leaders  at  the  “Y”  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federated  Churches. 

’19 — The  engagement  of  Martha  McKelvey 
Melville,  ex-’21,  to  J.  Bosworth  Laing,  ’19,  was 
recently  announced  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Laing 
is  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Roaring  Spring 
School  District,  Pennsylvania. 

’20 — Alfred  L.  Higginbotham  has  been  pro- 
moted to  an  assistant  professorship  in  Eng- 
lish, in  charge  of  the  courses  in  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Nevada,  after  a little 
more  than  a year  on  the  faculty  there. 

’20 — George  Jones,  son  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Lynds  Jones,  has  received  the  appointment  as 
Professor  Grover’s  assistant  in  the  botanical 
department  for  next  year  to  take  Dr.  Nichols’ 
place  while  she  is  away  on  leave  of  absence. 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  teaching  and  doing  post- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
this  last  year. 

’20 — R.  .S.  Fletcher,  Harvard  A.M.  ’23,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  the  History  de- 
partment of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Elizabeth  Zachry  was  a member  of  the 
cast  of  “Macbeth”  in  which  James  K.  Hackett 
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Contract  and 
Security 

The  life  insurance 

POLICY  is  a CONTRACT 
or  BOND  between  the  1N» 
SURED  and  the  Company — 
it  is  the  Agreement  of  the 
parties  and  the  basis  of  their 
mutual  obligations. 

In  life  insurance  two  things 
are  essential  — the  Contract 
and  the  Security.  The  former, 
if  rightly  drawn,  safeguards 
the  Insured;  the  latter  pro- 
vides for  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  Contract. 

The  Policies  issued  by  this 
Company  are  ideal  examples 
of  liberal,  sound  and  rightly 
progressive  Life  Insurance 
Contracts. 

There  is  no  insurance  in  the 
•market  today  more  worthy  the 
name  of  insurance  than  that 
embodied  in  these  Contracts. 

These  policies  have  been 
developed  out  of  experience 
and  study  to  a high  degree  of 
perfection.  The  Equities  and 
Options  ate  clearly  set  forth 
so  that  the  Policyholder  is 
able  to  determine  just  where 
he  stands  when  he  becomes  a 
Member  of  this  Company. 

Everything  embodied  in  the 
contract  has  been  tested  by 
time,  and  the  rights  of  the 
policyholders  carefully  con- 
served on  every  point. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Contract 
ALL  JOHN  HANCOCK  Poli- 
cyholders are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  Distributions 
of  Surplus  as  may  be  declared 
annually. 

Policies  of  the  Company  are 
made  secure  by  reserves  main- 
tained on  the  higheststandard, 
with  ample  additional  contin- 
gent reserves  providingprotec- 
tion  against  all  emergencies. 


Sixty-one  years  in  business.  Now 
Billion  Seven  Humired 
Million  dollars  in  policies  on 
350,000  lives. 
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was  starred.  The  play  was  produced  in  New 
York  in  March  and  was  extensively  attended 
by  college  students. 

’22 — William  T.  Penfound  and  Ellen  Arm- 
strong were  married  on  April  17.  Mr.  Pen- 
found  is  continuing  his  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  where  he  takes  his  M.A.  in 
June.  Mrs.  Penfound  is  going  on  with  her 
teaching  at  Women’s  College  of  Chickasha, 
Okla..  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

’22—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Bartlett,  both 
of  the  class  of  '22,  go  to  China  as  missionary 
educators  this  summer.  Their  address  will 
be  Peking  University,  Department  of  Engli,sh 
Literature,  Peking,  China, 

’23 — Lewis  H.  Horton,  Jr.,  of  • Piqua,  was 
awarded  a ,?50  prize  for  the  best  church  an- 
them by  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Music  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Toledo. 

’23 — Paul  E.  Landis,  athletic  director  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Portsmouth, 
Va,,  writes  in  that  the  basketball  team  he 
coached  has  tied  for  the  championship  of  the 


state.  The  play-off  resulted  in  a defeat  by 
only  two  points. 

’23 — Dorothy  Beard  has  accepted  a position 
in  Saginaw  as  Physical  Director  of  Girls  in 
the  North  Intermediate  School. 

Ex-’24— Robert  S.  and  Alberta  Scofield 
Bowen  are  now  living  at  700  8th  Street,  Lo- 
rain, Ohio,  Mr.  Bowen  is  with  the  Union  Cen- 
tral Lite  Insurance  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
707  Society  for  Savings  Bldg,,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

’24 — The  wedding  of  Miss  Dorothy  Cory 
and  Ensign  David  J.  Studebaker  took  place 
at  Pyle  Inn  on  Saturday,  May  3,  Because  of 
the  groom’s  inability  to  obtain  leave  from  his 
post  at  any  later  date  special  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  college  for  the  wedding  to 
take  place  at  this  time. 

’24 — Ruth  Hubbard,  daughter  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Hubbard,  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  in  the  psychology  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  the 
coming  year.  This  is  a teaching  fellowship 
and  affords  an  opportunity  to  study. 


Obeiiin  Kindergarten-Primary  Training  School 

A two-year  course  preparing  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teaching.  Dormitories. 
Expenses  moderate.  An  accredited  school  with  national  patronage. 

FOR  CATAl.OGUF  ADDRKSS 

Miss  Rose  Dean,  125  Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


This  letter  may  mean 

greater  business  progress  to  you 
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B. 
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The  letter  reproduced 
herewas  written  to  acquaint 
present  and  future  executives 
witli  the  vigorous  force  that  the 
Institute  can  be  in  their  busi- 
ness lives.  It  offers  a book  called 
“A  Definite  Plan  for  Your  Rusi- 
ness  Progress/’which  tells  about 
the  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service  and  what  it  has 
done  for  over  200,000  men. 

This  letter  is  being  sent  only 
to  a carefully  selected  list  of 
business  men — Presidents  and 
business  heads,  controllers,  gen- 
eral managers,  and  other  men 
whose  education  and  training 
indicate  their  probable  need  for 
increased  business  knowledge 
and  self-assurance. 

Pou  may  receive  this  letter. 

If  you  do,  read  it  thought- 
fully. It  may  mean  much  in 
your  future  earning  power.  If 
you  do  not,  it  may  be,  of  course, 
only  because  we  have  not  been 
given  your  name. 

In  any  event,  we  suggest  that 
you  take  this  opportunity  to 
get  your  copy  of  “A  Definite 
Plan  for  Your  Business  Prog- 
ress.” A copy  is  ready  for  you; 
the  coupon  at  the  foot  of  this 
page  will  bring  it  at  once,  and 
without  the  slightest  obligation. 
If  you  have  ever  asked  yourself, 
“Where  am  I going  to  be  in 
business  ten  years  from  now?” 
— send  for  it  today. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

90  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Pend  me  the  book,  “A  Definite  Plan 
for  Your  Business  Progress,”  which  VMod* 

I may  keep  without  obligation.  X^uni 

Signature 

Business 

Address 

Business 

Position 


The  Outstanding  Book  of  the  Year 

THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS 

By  Edward  Increase  Bo.nvorih 

New  Testament  Professor  in  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

Price  $2.50  Postpaid 

Include  this  book  amongst  your  Commencement  Gifts. 

Besides  the  above  every  Oberlin  Graduate  should  include  in  his  Library 
PRESIDENT  KING’S  BOOKS 

They  touch  problems  of  vital  interest  to  every  student  of  Theology  and  Cur- 
rent Events. 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

37  West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


HI-O-HI 

For 

Alumni 

We 

Have 

Jewelry 

Come  and  buy  at 

A.  R. 

Kimpton’s 

7 South  Main  St. 


With  our  enlarged  Banking  Rooms  we  arc 
now  able  to  render  “every  banking  service.” 
We  have  private  correspondence  rooms, 
coupon  rooms  and  telephone  booths  for  the 
use  of  our  customers  and  can  render  everj’ 
service — Plus. 

May  ire  Serve  You? 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Under  the  new  plan  for  admission  of  freshmen  and  advanced  standing  students, 
all  places  available  for  the  admission  of  women  were  assigned  April  first. 

The  total  number  of  new  places  for  men  in  September,  1924,  is  as  follows:  in 
the  freshman  class,  175;  advanced  standing,  25.  A few  places  remain  to  be  assigned 
to  both  freshmen  and  upperclassmen.  Immediate  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 


Admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  are  now  being  received. 
Students  interested  should  apply  for  blanks.  There  are  200  places  available  for  new 
students  in  September,  1924. 


The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  17,  1924. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
the  claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  gen- 
eral information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones,  to  whom  all  applications 
for  admission  should  be  sent. 


You  have  your  own  business 
to  take  care  of 

“\cu  cannot  follow  the  rise  and  fall  of  (he  market  or  keep  closely  in 
touch  with  financial  conditions.  Vom*  securities  may  be  going  bad,  with- 
out the  slightest  knowledge  on  your  part. 

“If  you  are  wise,  you  will  go  now  to  a well-equipped  trust  company  and 
create  a living  trust.  You  will  pay  a very  small  fee  for  having  the  offi- 
cers of  that  bank,  men  who  are  devoting  th.eir  lives  to  that  particular 
work,  study  your  securities  continuously  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  their 
advice.  To  my  mind,  this  is  the  most  effective  method  man  can  possibly 
adopt  to  preserve  his  accumulated  property  and  keep  it  intact. 

‘‘The  trust  company  can’t  make  you  rich  but  it  can  prevent  you  from 
becoming  poor.’^ 

A.  R.  HORR, 

Executive  Vice-President, 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company. 


Real  Estate 
Investments 

We  often  iose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one 
can  make  an  investment  in  real  estate  as 
well  as  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  a business. 
However,  real  estate  always  has  and  always 
will  offer  the  best  investment  possible. 

Years  of  experience  and  our  reputation  for 
square  dealing  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
secure  properties  which  we  can  stamp  with 
our  approval  and  recommend  to  you  for  an 
investment  either  thru  purchase  or  long  term 
lease. 

Cleveland  real  estate  always  affords  a 
broad  and  profitable  field. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  CO. 

Second  Floor  Erie  Bldg., 

Prospect  Ave.  at  East  Ninth 
CLEVELAND 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Printers  of 
THE 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Worth  a Visit 

As  a model  community  banking  institution  the 
beautiful  new  banking  home  “on  the  corner”  is 
worth  a visit.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  seek  convenience,  breadth  of  service  and 
safety  in  conducting  their  money  affairs. 


THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COxVIPANY 
(Resources,  over  $1,600,000.00) 

Formed  by  the  union  of  The  Oberlin  Bank  Co. 
and  The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 


Purveyors  to  the  Music  Departments 
of 

Oberlin  College 

Smith  College 

Wellesley  College 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  many  others 


A.  B.  CHASE 

EMERSON  UNDEMAN 

United  Piano  Corporation 

College  Department 
NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

For  Spring  and  Summer 

L’Aiglon  Street  Dresses  of  Imported 
Ginghams  and  Pure  Irish  Linens 

Her  Majesty  Undergarments 

Princes  Slips,  Bloomers,  Petticoats 

Carter’s  Knit  Underwear.  The  utmost 
in  comfort 

Complete  Stocks  Throughout  the 
Season 


The  Yocora  Bros,  Co. 


THE  HANOVER  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


(Incorporated  in  Ohio) 


The  Mortgage  Business 

Tile  making  of  loans  on  real  estate  is  recognized  as  a safe  business,  yielding  a good  return. 
In  Cleveland,  where  mortgage  funds  command  an  unusually  high  return,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  mortgage  capital  to  collect  in  the  form  of  incorporations  which  enable  the 
small  investor  to  share  in  the  mortgage  business  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  large  capitalist. 
The  charter  of  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  limits  the  operation  of  the  companv  to 
making  loans  secured  by  real  estate. 

Profits 

The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  is  operated  by  men  experienced  in  the  mortgage  business 
and  interested  in  the  management  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company,  which  has  paid 
io7]>2%  in  dividends  to  common  stockholders  during  the  past  eight  years. 

The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company  is  paying  $7  annually  on  each  preferred  share  and  $3 
annually  on  each  share  of  no  par  value  common  stock.  A substantial  amount  is  being  set 
aside  at  the  same  time  as  surplus  and  reserve. 

Capitalization 

The  Company  is  capitalized  with  an  equal  number  of  preferred  and  common  shares,  as 


The  capital  stock  is  non-assessable,  and  exempt  from  State,  County,  and  Municipal  taxes. 
Dividends  are  free  from  the  normal  Federal  Income  tax. 

Investment 

The  opportunity  is  offered  herewith  to  share  the  full  earnings  of  the  mortgage  business 
as  operated  in  Cleveland,  where  the  return  is  unusually  high.  The  7%  preferred  stock  may 
be  purchased  at  $100  per  share,  with  or  without  an  equal  number  of  common  shares  at  $15 


follows : 


7%  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $100  par  value 
No  par  value  common  stock 


$1,000,000 
10,000  shares 


per  share. 


Price  Present  annual  return 


Preferred  stock,  per  share 
Common  stock,  per  share. 


Total 


$100 
$ 15 

$115 


$ 7 
$ 3 

$10 


Depository,  The  Midland  Bank  of  Cleveland 


Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Hanover  Mortgage  Company 


DAVID  P.  MACLURE 

226  Engineers  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


